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THE  UNITY  OF  SCIENCE. 

Address  by  Professor  Watson. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I HAVE  to  thank  you  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me  in 
nominating  me  the  first  Honorary 
President  of  your  new  Society— 
“ The  Philosophical  Society  of 
Queen’s  University.”  With  the  ob- 
jects you  have  in  view  I need  hardly 
8&y  that  I deeply  sympathize.  Those 
I take  to  be  mainly  two:  (1)  The 
discussion  of  any  of  those  philosoplii- 
cnl  problems  bearing  upon  any  de- 
partment of  human  life  in  which  you 
naay  be  interested,  and  which  in  some 
way  or  other  every  one  who  thinks  at 
aU  finds  at  one  time  or  another 
forced  upon  his  attention  ; (2)  The 
drawing  together  of  the  students  of 
the  University  by  the  bond  of  a com- 
interest,  whatever  the  special 
Judies  may  be  which  claim  their 
^ain  attention. 

(1)  As  to  the  first  point,  I think 
any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
Progress  of  the  human  race  is  bound 
^ deal  with  philosophical  problems. 
These  are  not  the  days  when  a man 
18  allowed  to  retain  his  faith  in  high- 
®r  things  without  a struggle.  He 
as  to  wrestle  for  and  win  it  “so  as  by 
((re-”  Carlyle  has  spoken  of  the 
ages  of  faith  ” as  the  type  of  what 
he  normal  man  should  be,  and  com- 
pared philosophy  to  a sort  of  disoaso 


that  at  unhappy  periods  assails  the 
whole  community.  But,  unfortunate- 
ly, Faith  will  not  come  to  us  by  our 
mere  wishing  ; and  I do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  good  for  us  if  it  did. 
And  Carlyle  is  himself  a proof  that 
the  physician  could  not  take  his  own 
prescription.  If  he  sometimes  spoke 
slightingly  of  philosophy  and  its 
ways,  it  was  mainly  because  he  was 
opposed  to  the  barren  philosophy  of 
his  day,  and  was  seeking  for  a more 
concrete  philosophy  of  his  own.  So 
it  is  with  us.  Whatever  a man’s 
work  in  life  may  be,  he  must,  if  he  is 
a thinking  man,  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him ; 
and  if  he  does  not  get  set  in  the 
right  way  in  his  youth,  I am  certain 
he  will  have  some  dreadful  hours  in 
the  future.  Harassed  by  the  pressing 
cares  of  life,  and  unable  to  find  lei- 
sure to  consider  the  problems  forced 
upon  his  notice,  he  will  either  go 
through  life  with  a confused  feeling 
that  the  world  is  out  of  joint  and 
that  he  is  not  “born  to  set  it  right,  or 
he  will  sink  into  a chronic  state  of 
hopeless  scepticism,  or  he  will  fall 
back  upon  some  effete  form  of  dog- 
matism which  will  keep  his  higher 
emotions  and  his  intellect  at  con- 
tinual variance  with  each  other. 

Now  it  is  partly  to  be  saved  from 
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this  fate  that  you  have  resolved  to 
band  together  and  to  seek  to  aid- one 
another  in  coming  to  settled  convic- 
tions of  some  kind.  You  are  at  the 
happy  period,  most  of  you,  when  you 
can  afford  to  look  at  questions  in  a 
free  way.  You  wish  to  get  at  the 
truth,  so  far  as  truth  can  be  attained, 
and  you  feel  that  truth  can  take  care 
of  itself.  I think  this  Society  may 
be  made  the  means  of  helping  you  to 
attain  that  end  ; and  I hope  all  the 
students  in  this  University  who  care 
for  truth — and  which  of  them  does 
not?— will  belong  to  it.  If  they 
have  not  devoted  special  attention  to 
philosophy,  there  is  all  the  more 
need  that  they  should  get  the  aid  of 
those  who  have. 

(2)  The  second  reason  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  Society  is  that  it  will 
provide  a common  ground  on  which 
students  may  meet.  This  is  the  sub- 
ject to  which  I wish  specially  to  di- 
rect your  attention,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I have  selected  as  my  topic  “The 
Unity  of  Science.”  I don’t  intend  to 
give  you  a class-room  lecture.  You 
get  enough  of  that,  and  I would  fain 
not  add  to  your  burden.  I shall 
therefore  merely  throw  out  some 
suggestions  which  I should  like  you 
to  think  over.  If  you  do  not  agree 
with  them,  every  member  of  this  So- 
ciety has  full  right  to  express  his 
views  and  to  disagree  to  his  heart’s 
content  with  anything  that  is  said — 
provided,  of  course,  that  he  is  willing 
to  give  his  reasons  for  dissent,  and 
to  maintain  the  ordinary  courtesies 
of  civilized  life. 

I was  at  first  somewhat  uncertain 
as  to  what  would  be  the  best  subject 
to  speak  to  you  about,  but  fortunate- 
ly I happened  to  take  the  last  num- 


ber of  the  Deutsche  Rundschae, 
and  there  I found  the  following 
words  of  an  eminent  thinker,  Profes- 
sor Ludwig  Stein,  of  Berne  : 

“A  remarkable  change,”  says  Prof. 
Stein,  “has  taken  place  since  the 
days  when  Germany  could  be  glori- 
fied by  Madame  de  Stael  as  ‘ the 
nation  of  thinkers.’  The  time  is 
gone  by  when  every  German  was  re- 
garded as  a dreamer,  every  German 
professor  as  a type  of  the  ab- 
stracted student,  every  German 
philosopher  as  the  impersonation  of 
unpractical  and  transcendent  specula- 
tion. Now-a-days  the  German,  in 
the  provinces  of  industry,  trade,  com- 
merce and  colonization,  seeks  to  find 
a compensation  abroad  for  the  defi- 
ciencies in  these  natural  resources  of 
his  native  land.  The  German  pro- 
fessor has  gradually  got  rid  of  his 
awkward,  clumsy  way  of  looking  at 
men  and  things  through  the  spec- 
tacles of  a one-sided  Intellectualism, 
and  has  ceased  to  avail  himself  of  the 
fatal  privilege  of  negligent  dress  and 
an  abstracted  manner.  Nor  does  the 
German  philosopher  now  turn  away 
from  real  life,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  seeks  to  understand  it  as  it  stands 
before  him  in  tangible  form.  No 
longer  is  the  rising  generation  of 
young  philosophers  trained  in  the 
lecture-room,  but  in  the  laboratory, 
and  to  be  a licentiate  in  Divinity  is 
not,  as  it  used  to  be,  the  best  means 
of  securing  the  position  of  lecturer 
in  Philosophy;  that  post  usually  goes 
now  to  a Doctor  of  Medicine.  Now, 
while  the  preparatory  work  in  the 
natural  sciences,  and  especially  i° 
mathematics,  must  not  be  disparaged, 
one  cannot  but  fear  that  the  present 
tendency  must  result  in  a philosophi- 
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cal  specialization,  which  will  by  no 
means  conduce  to  the  main  aim  of 
our  science.  No  doubt  specious  ex- 
amples may  be  adduced  in  support 
of  the  opposite  view.  Lotze  and 
W undt  were  physiologists,  Helmholtz, 
Fechner,  Mach  and  Stallo  were  pri- 
marily occupied  with  physics,  Her- 
bert Spencer  was  an  engineer,  Hart- 
mann a military  officer,  and  Ostwald 
was  by  profession  a chemical  physi- 
cist. But  these  very  thinkers,  whose 
greatness  no  one  will  deny,  have  kept 
their  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  whole, 
as  is  only  befitting  in  a philosopher, 
whilst  our  philosophic  youth  have  al- 
most entirely  surrendered  themselves 
to  a one-sided  specialization.  The 
metaphysicians  stand  apart  from  the 
epistemologists,  the  logicians  from 
the  psychologists,  the  moral  or  politi- 
cal philosophers  from  the  sociolo- 
gists, and  those  who  are  occupied 
with  aesthetics  from  all  philosophy. 
The  religious  philosopher  and  the 
historians  of  philosophy  form  a class 
hy  themselves,  who  are  zealous  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  own  field,  but 
are  quite  unaffected  by  the  labours 
°f  the  others.  To-day  the  exponent 
°f  aesthetics  hardly  understands  the 
terminology  of  physiological  psych- 
ol°gy,  and  conversely.  What  has 
become  of  the  Universal  Science  ? 
H°w  can  philosophy  any  longer 
claim  to  take  the  leading  place  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  sciences  on  the 
ground  that  she  re-unites  the  disjecta 
Membra  of  the  other  sciences,  when 
®he  cannot  secure  this  unity  even 
within  her  own  domain  ¥ Fortu- 
Qately  there  are  still  among  us,  as  a 
8Urvival  from  the  ‘good  old  time,’ 
Philosophers  of  the  grand  style.” 

Xou  see  what  is  in  Professor 
®tein’8  mind.  He  has  been  struck, 


as  we  all  have,  by  the  enormous  spe- 
cialization of  science,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  our  day.  There  was  a 
time  when  a great  mind  like  that  of 
Aristotle  could  embrace  all  the  know- 
ledge of  his  day,  but  the  field  of  re- 
search has  so  expanded,  and  the  criti- 
cal spirit  which  is  characteristic  of 
modern  methods  of  research  demands 
so  much  expenditure  of  mind  and 
energy,  that  a man,  it  would  seem, 
can  hardly  find  time  for  more  than  a 
section  of  a single  science,  not  to 
speak  of  the  whole  circle  of  the 
sciences.  The  division  of  labour  is 
becoming  almost  as  great  as  in  the 
various  branches  of  manufacturing, 
where  a man,  can  only  do  one  thing 
well.  And  yet  Professor  Stein,  con- 
vinced that  the  older  ideal  of  the 
Unity  of  Science  remains  none  the 
less  true,  is  troubled  by  the  limited 
vision  of  the  younger  devotees  of 
science,  whose  mental  vision  has  be- 
come almost  myopic  in  its  range. 
‘‘Science  is  one,  and  yet  we  act  as  if 
it  were  many.”  That  is  the  burden 
of  his  complaint.  Not  only,  he  says, 
have  the  natural  sciences  gone  their 
own  way,  but  even  the  philosophical 
sciences  have  split  up  into  fragments, 
so  that  a man  engaged  in  one  of 
them  can  hardly  understand  even  the 
language  of  another.  And  he  might 
have  added,  that  the  result  of  this 
state  of  things  is  that  sometimes  a 
man  engaged  in  one  branch  of  phi- 
losophy says  hard  things  about  a man 
engaged  in  another  branch.  The 
bond  of  common  sympathy— which  is 
a great  thing  in  life,  for  man,  as 
Aristotle  says,  is  essentially  a social 
animal — the  bond  of  a common  sym- 
pathy is  broken,  and  sometimes  life 
is  made  hardei — as  if  it  were  not 
hard  enough  already  ! — by  the  use- 
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less  expenditure  of  time  and  energy 
in  defending  the  object  of  one’s  own 
pursuit  from  the  unsympathetic  at- 
tacks of  others.  I do  not  think  this 
is  a pleasant  or  a satisfactory  state  of 
things,  and  I would  like  to  say  a 
word  that  may  help  to  bring  out  the 
real  unity  of  the  sciences,  whether 
these  are  concerned  with  nature  or 
with  human  life. 

Isay  “whether  these  are  concerned 
with  nature  or  with  human  life.” 
But  of  course  I have  here  made  an 
assumption.  I have  assumed  that 
there  is  such  a thing  as  a science,  or 
sciences  of  human  life.  And  this 
assumption,  as  I am  aware,  may  be 
called  into  question.  It  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  “science”  of  human 
life  that  does  not  fall  within  the  do- 
main of  the  science  of  nature.  This 
is  a view  with  which  the  late  Profes- 
sor Huxley  threatened  us,  though  he 
still  had  a certain  reverence — or  it 
may  be  superstition  for  philosophy 
that  prevented  him  from  carrying 
out  his  threat.  For  Professor  Hux- 
ley, I fear,  there  was  no  science, 
strictly  so  called,  of  human  life,  but 
only  of  man  as  a part  of  nature. 
Now,  I have  no  desire  to  dispute 
about  words.  If  “science”  is  a body 
of  facts,  ascertained  by  the  applica- 
tion of  quantitative  measurement,  I 
think  we  must  admit  that  there  is  no 
“science”  of  human  life.  But,  before 
we  give  this  limited  application  to 
the  term  “science,”  we  had  better  bo 
clear  as  to  the  results  of  the  limita- 
tion. It  is  usually  thought  that  the 
biological  law  of  development  is  a 
“scientific”  doctrine.  But  that  law 
is  not  based  upon  anything  that  can 
be  stated  in  quantitative  terms.  The 
principle  upon  which  it  rests  is  that 


the  various  so-called  species  have 
originated  by  the  accumulation  of 
slight  differences ; but  this  law  can- 
not be  formulated  in  a quantitative 
way,  in  the  precise  way,  e.g.,  in 
which  the  law  of  gravitation  can  be 
formulated.  Yet  surely  there  is  a 
law  of  the  evolution  of  living  beings. 
Why,  then,  should  there  not  be  a 
law  of  the  evolution  of  the  spiritual 
side  of  man’s  nature — a law,  e.g.,  of 
the  evolution  of  his  intellect,  his 
morality,  his  religion,  his  art,  and  a 
law  of  social  evolution  ? And 
whence  did  Darwin  get  the  materials 
for  his  law  of  development  ? He 
drew  them  from  the  observations  of 
stock-breeders  and  gardeners,  as  well 
as  of  naturalists,  and  from  every 
available  source  that  gave  a hint  of 
the  manner  in  which  plants  and  ani- 
mals vary.  In  this  mass  of  material  he 
recognized,  by  the  insight  of  genius, 
the  principle  at  work,  and  thus  he 
raised  botany  and  zoology  beyond 
the  stage  of  classification  and  united 
them  in  the  single  science  of  Bi- 
ology. If  Biology  is  a science,  it  is 
not  because  its  principle  admits  of 
precise  quantitative  statement,  but 
because  it  has  a principle.  That  this 
is  a principle  of  developing  beings, 
not  of  things  that  may  be  treated  as 
unchanging,  does  not  remove  it  from 
the  rank  of  science.  I don’t  think, 
therefore,  that  we  can  exclude  the 
sciences  dealing  with  the  spiritual 
life  of  man  from  the  domain  of 
science,  on  the  ground  that  exact 
quantitative  measurement  is  impos- 
sible, without  removing  Biology  along 
with  them. 

But  the  case  for  the  sciences  of 
human  life  is  stronger  than  this.  By 
a long  process  of  inferences  we  may 
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construct,  with  more  or  less  p e - 
cision,  the  way  in  which  living  beings 
have  been  evolved  from  some  simple 
primitive  form  or  forms  ; but  in 
many  cases  our  constructions  are 
more  or  less  hypothetical.  That 

plants  and  animals  have  been 
evolved,  and  evolved  as  a rule  from 
the  less  to  the  more  complex — 
of  this  we  are  certain;  but  we  are 
not  certain  by  what  precise  path  the 
evolution  in  all  cases  proceeded. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  throw  any 
doubt' upon  the  fact  of  evolution  it- 
self, any  more  than  our  ignorance  of 
the  law  of  some  physical  phenomena 
throws  doubt  on  the  general  princi- 
ple of  the  conservation  of  energy : just 
as  we  do  not  doubt  the  law  of  con- 
servation, because  we  happen  not  to 
able  to  see  its  specific  application  in 
certain  cases,  so  we  do  not  doubt  the 
principle  of  evolution  because  there 
are  <-gaps”  in  our  knowledge.  Now, 
in  the  case  of  the  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  man,  the  material  is  so  to 
speak  already  “formed,”  For  man 
not  only  develops,  -but  he  expresses 
the  various  stages  of  his  development 
in  the  records  he  has  left  behind  him. 
If  we  wish  to  study  the  evolution  of 
his  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
nature,  we  can  to  a large  extent  do 
so  by  studying  the  products  he  has 
left  behind  him.  By  the  aid  of  these 
we  can  obtain  a tolerably  complete 
view  of  civilized  man  at  any  rate, 
though,  no  doubt,  when  we  try  to  go 
hack  to  the  earlier  stages  we  are  very 
much  in  the  position  of  the  biologist 
who  has  to  depend  upon  more  or  less 
meagre  data  for  the  earlier  stages  of 
evolution.  Of  all  the  products  of  the 
human  spirit,  the  most  articulate 
Is  that  of  the  literature  man  has  left 
behind  him,  in  which  he  has  em- 
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bodied  his  emotions,  his  beliefs,  his 
thoughts — all  that  tide  of  throbbing 
life  that  in  its  distinctive  character 
makes  him  the  highest  of  all  living 
beings  known  to  us.  And  still  more  : 
among  these  literary  records  is  to  be 
found  the  reflection  of  the  best  minds 
of  the  past  on  the  life  which  they 
found  in  and  around  them — a reflec- 
tion which,  when  it  reaches  express 
and  systematic  form,  we  call  philoso- 
phy. Thus  our  task  is  immensely 
simplified  ; our  records  contain,  not 
only  poetic  masterpieces,  in  which 
the  confused  mass  of  fact  is  made  to 
yield  up  its  hidden  meaning,  but  the 
philosophical  speculations  — i.e.,  the 
systematic  creeds— of  some  of  the  best 
minds  that  have  appeared  from  age 
to  age  ; and  if  in  all  this  formed  ma- 
terial we  cannot  see  the  principle  at 
work,  surely  the  fault  must  be  ours. 
I think,  therefore,  we  may  assume 
that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a science 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  man,  just  as 
there  is  a science  of  nature  and  of 
life. 

But  is  Science  really  a unity  ? 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  answer 
this  question  is  to  begin  by  asking 
why  we  seek  for  knowledge'- at  all. 
One  answer  of  course  may  be,  that 
men  devote  themselves  to  the  study 
of  science  because  it  will  better  en- 
able them  to  earn  a living.  And  I 
should  not  altogether  object  to  that 
answer.  It  is  a good  thing  to  fit  one- 
self for  the  special  work  one  has  to 
do,  and  it  is  not  altogether  an  ignoble 
thing  te  acquire  the  knowledge  that 
will  provide  one  with  the  means  of 
living.  But  I don’t  think  the  answer 
is  exactly  an  answer  to  the  question 
I have  asked.  Granting  that  ac- 
quaintance with  a special  branch  of 
knowledge  will  enable  a man  to  earn 
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more  money,  we  must  still  ask  how  it 
has  come  about  that  that  branch  of 
industry  exists  at  all,  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  making  money.  Is  the 
motive  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge always  and  only  the  desire  to 
make  a better  living  ? I cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  is  so  : I think  that  the 
desire  of  knowledge  is  more  funda- 
mental than  the  desire  to  make 
money.  Surely  there  is  such  a thing 
as  an  impulse  so  strong  that,  even  if 
less  money  may  be  gained,  a man 
would  be  willing  to  take  less  money, 
if  only  he  could  gain  more  know- 
ledge. I do  not  find  that  the  men 
who  have  advanced  science  were  so 
overmastered  by  the  desire  of  wealth, 
or  so  overburdened  by  its  possession, 
that  they  pursued  knowledge  solely 
for  what  it  would  bring.  If  it  were 
so,  they  would  hardly  have  spent 
laborious  days  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  even  when  the  path  to 
wealth  obviously  led  in  another  di- 
rection. I think  Aristotle  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  desire  of  knowledge, 
and  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  is 
a fundamental  impulse  of  our  nature 
and  that  beside  it  the  acquisition  of 
money  is  quite  secondary.  It  is 
really  the  nature  of  man  to  seek  for 
knowledge,  because  he  has  a very 
strong  desire  to  know  what,the  actual 
nature  of  things  is.  He  does  not  feel 
that  his  life  is  complete  without 
knowledge,  and  he  is  willing  to  de- 
vote all  his  energies  to  the  task  of 
knowing  the  world  in  which  he  lives, 
and  in  knowing  himself.  We  might 
even  omit  the  first  object,  and  say 
that  in  all  cases  man  is  seeking  to 
know  himself.  It  is  n remark  sf 
Turgot,  I think,  that  “man  never 
knows  how  anthropomorphic  he  is.’ 


Turgot  was  thinking  of  the  tendency 
of  primitive  man  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  by  attributing  to 
inanimate  things  the  qualities  he 
found  in  himself  ; but  in  a more  fun- 
damental sense  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge is  always  the  endeavour  of  man 
to  understand  himself  For  you 
must  remember  that,  whatever  the 
world  may  be  in  itself,  it  exists  for 
us  only  as  we  bring  it  within  the 
circle  of  our  knowledge  ; and  the  de- 
sire for  knowledge  is  simply  the  im- 
pulse to  bring  the  world  more  and 
more  fully  within  that  circle.  We 
desire  to  make  what  is  opaque  and 
unintelligible  to  us  transparent  and 
intelligible,  and  so  long  as  this  end 
is  not  attained  our  fundamental  de- 
sire is  unsatisfied — the  desire  to  be 
at  unity  with  ourselves. 

Nowt,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  cannot  be  satisfied  ultimately  with 
partial  knowledge.  It  is  not  partial 
-knowledge  of  which  we  are  in  quest, 
but  complete  knowledge.  For  the 
fundamental  impulse  to  know  is  not 
an  impulse  to  know  some  things  ; it 
is  an  impulse  to  know — to  feel  at 
home — in  all  that  is.  There  is  only 
one  condition  under  which  we  can  be 
satisfied  with  partial  knowledge,  viz., 
if  we  mistake  the  part  for  the  whole. 
Then  indeed  we  shall  persuade  our- 
selves that  we  have  satisfied  our  de- 
sire for  knowledge.  But  so  long  as 
we  are  clear  that  we  are  dealing  with 
only  a part,  we  cannot  be  satisfied, 
and  must  go  on  to  deal  with  the 
other  parts  that  go  to  make  up  the 
total  organism  of  knowledge. 

There  is,  then,  let  us  assume,  an  or- 
ganism of  knowledge,  and  this  means 
that,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  only 
one  science.  For  science  is  just  a 
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body  of  truth  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  a defensible  interpretation 
of  our  own  experience  ; and  obvious- 
ly if  the  experience  of  man  is  one, 
the  science  which  interprets  it  must 
also  be  one. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  surely  there 
are  many  sciences  ; is  it  not  then 
paradoxical  to  say  that  there  is  only 
one  science  ? I do  not  think  so.  I 
suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  there 
is  only  one  universe,  not  a variety  of 
universes.  We  may  find  many  grades 
of  being  in  the  universe,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  contended  that  we  can 
speak  of  each  of  these  grades  of 
being  as  separate  universes.  Why, 
then,  do  we  speak  of  many  sciences  ? 
We  do  so,  of  course,  because  the  pur- 
suit of  science  demands  division  of 
labour.  It  takes  many  men,  and 
many  groups  of  men,  to  attain  to 
science,  and  therefore  the  work  of 
the  one  science  has  to  be  done  by 
many  men,  each  contributing  his  own 
quota  to  the  whole.  Just  as 
many  men  must  co-operate  in  the 
making  of  a single  machine,  so  many 
workers  must  labour  at  the  formation 
of  the  one  science.  And  there  is 
another  thing.  As  various  degrees 
of  skill  are  needed  in  the  men  who 
make  a machine,  so  the  special  tasks 
of  the  fellow-labourers  in  science  are 
all  necessary,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  their  task  is  the  same.  For,  if 
science  is  an  organic  whole,  the  parts 
must  be  differentiated,  just  as  the 
parts  of  a living  organism  are  differ- 
ohtiated.  Each  is  in  a sense  a whole, 
and  yet  it  cannot  exist  except  in  the 
totality  of  these  wholes,  the  complete 
living  organism.  We  are  therefore 
ontitled  to  say  that  the  one  science 
has  many  members,  but  hardly  that  it 
has  many  separate  parts.  No  one 


science  is  in  the  strict  sense 
“science,”  because  no  science  is  abso- 
lutely self-sufficient.  If  it  were, 
there  would  be  no  meaning  in  speak- 
ing of  the  existence  of  other  sciences. 
Perhaps  we  may  make  this  clearer  to 
ourselves  by  asking  what  would  be 
the  character  of  a man  who  had  at- 
tained the  end  of  science — the  com- 
prehension of  the  universe.  The 
universe  would  for  him  be  at  least  an 
organic  whole,  in  which  every  part 
was  illuminated  by  the  light  stream- 
ing from  different  sources.  And 
above  all,  even  the  commonest  thing 
would  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
universal  intelligence,  which  it  ulti- 
mately presupposes,  and  without 
which  it  could  not 'be.  In  short,  he 
would  at  every  moment  see  all  things 
bathed  in  the  light  of  all  the  special 
sciences,  of  all  history,  and  all  the 
fine  arts,  and  he  would  see  the  whole 
as  interpreted  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a comprehensive  philosophy. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  of  us  to  attain  completely  to  this 
wide  and  comprehensive  vision  ; but 
to  some  extent  we  may  approximate 
to  it  by  the  habit  of  continually 
thinking  of  the  particular  in  the 
light  of  the  whole.  And  this  is  the 
great  value  of  the  philosophical 
mode  of  comprehending  things.  For 
it  is  the  special  business  of  philoso- 
phy to  demonstrate  that  truth  is  an 
organism,  and  the  various  sciences 
the  comprehension  of  each  of  the 
organs  that  in  their  unification  con- 
stitute the  whole  of  philosophy.  We 
may  say,  in  a sense,  what  Gfoethe 
says  of  nature  : “Her  children  we 
know,  but  the  mother,  where  is  she  ?” 
In  one  sense  Philosophy  has  no  con- 
tent of  its  own  ; in  another  sense  it 
contains  the  whole  content  of 
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Science.  But  it  is  not  for  that  rea- 
son a mere  aggregate  of  the  other 
forms  of  science  ; on  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  only  form  of  human  conscious- 
ness in  which  the  total  content  of 
knowledge  is  unified.  That  this  is 
possible  at  all  is  due  (1)  to  the  fact 
that  the  principles  employed  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge  are  made  the 
direct  object  of  thought,  and  (2)  that 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  itself 
we  have  a record  of  the  successive 
stages  in  the  reduction  of  the  con- 
tent of  knowledge,  supplied  from 
other  sources,  to  a systematic  whole. 

In  conclusion,  I should  like  in  a 
word  to  point  out  the  necessity  of 
some  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
philosophy  to  a full  human  life. 
Suppose  a man  has  to  pass  much  of 
his  life  teaching  a special  branch  of 
knowledge,  and  has  no  insight  into 
the  place  which  his  subject  occupies 
in  the  total  organism  of  science;  and 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  ? After 
a time  he  is  apt  to  tire  of  the  mono- 
tonous task  of  communicating  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  his  subject  to 
immature  minds,  and,  if  it  does  not 
go  so  badly  with  him  that  he  finds 
life  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofit- 
able, at  least  he  is  almost  certain  to 
be  harassed  by  the  doubt  as  to 
whether  his  life  is  worth  living.  For 
no  one  can  altogether  repress  that 
striving  after  complete  truth  which 
is  part  of  his  greatness  as  man.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  man  who  is 
teaching  even  the  simplest  elements 
of  knowledge,  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  preparing  the  way  for 
fuller  comprehension,  has  the  uplift- 
ing feeling  of  being  a “fellow-worker 
with  God”  ; what  he  does  is  not  lost, 
but  is  the  necessary  preparation  for 
something  higher.  Thus  in  a very 


practical  way  “he  lives  in  the  whole,” 
as  Goethe  counsels  us  all  to  do  ; he 
lives  “in  the  whole,”  though  his  im- 
mediate task  is  with  the  part.  And, 
knowing  that  others  also  are  contri- 
buting their  share  to  the  great  work 
of  civilization,  he  cannot  but  have 
that  sympathy  which  comes  to  all 
who  are  conscious  of  working  to- 
gether for  a great  and  common  end. 
This  unity  of  purpose,  and  this  uni- 
versal sympathy  with  all  that  makes 
for  the  higher  life,  the  real  study  of 
philosophy  gives  ; and  I would  ear- 
nestly ask  you  to  take  to  heart  this 
great  lesson,  that,  whoever  works  in 
the  consciousness  that  Science  is 
one,  and  that  we  may  all  help  others 
to  see  its  unity,  need  never  despair, 
even  if  his  particular  task  seems 
small  and  mean;  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  to  live  in  the  whole  without 
in  some  measure  communicating  his 
spirit  to  others.  One  may  be  only 
(in  Lessing’s  phrase)  sweeping  the 
steps  of  the  temple,  but  that  task  he 
will  perform  as  conscientiously  and 
as  gladly  as  if  he  were  ministering  at 
the  altar. 


THE  LATE  J.  B.  McIVER. 

ON  Tuesday  night,  January  26th, 
1904,  Mr.  J.  B.  Mclver,  who 
for  twenty  years  held  the  position  of 
Treasurer  of  Queen’s  University, 
passed  away  as  the  result  of  compli- 
cations arising  out  of  a severe  cold 
from  which  the  deceased  suffered  for  a 
fortnight.  The  deceased  was  a skilled 
accountant,  kind-hearted  and  sympa- 
thetic, and  a loyal  and  trustworthy 
citizen.  The  flag  over  the  tower  at 
Queen’s  University  was  raised  to  half- 
mast  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
one  who  had  been  for  so  many  years  a 
valued  friend  of  Queen’s. 
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IN  another  part  of  the  Journal  will  be 
found  a letter  from  ‘Student’  lament- 
ing the  ‘Decline  of  the  Queen’s  Spirit.’ 
Each  faculty  is  becoming  more  and  more 
isolated,  and  ‘Student’  fears  that  faculty 
spirit  will  soon  triumph  over  university 
spirit.  It  is  true  that  Divinities  and 
Arts  students  will  always  intermingle 
more  or  less,  but  what  about  the  others? 
Science  men  are  seldom  seen  in  the  Arts 
building  after  their  second  year  except 
when  a “scrap”  is  on  hand,  and  similarly 
only  few  Arts  men  spend  more  than  a 
couple  of  years  in  Science,  and  even  in 
these  two  years  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  divide  classes  and  separate 
Science  and  Arts  students. 

These  are  all  the  inevitable  results  of 
the  growth  of  the  university  in  numbers 
and  in  buildings.  This  growth  must 
continue  and  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve 
our  unity  amid  so  much  diversity. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  is  any  longer 
possible  for  the  freshmen,  say,  in  Arts, 
Science  and  Medicine,  to  form  one  organ- 
isation for  all  purposes— For  special 


events,  such  as  sports,  “At  Homes,”  they 
may  combine,  but,  for  other  matters, 
separate  organizations  are  to  be  preferred. 
How  then  are  the  students  to  be  held  to- 
gether? By  the  Political  Science  De- 
bating Club,  by  the  Philosophical 
Society,  by  the  sports  in  which  students 
of  all  faculties  participate,  by  the  influ- 
ence and  example  of  our  Professors,  and 
above  all  by  the  Alma  Mater  Society.  In 
the  societies  named  students  from  all  the 
faculties  can  meet  on  an  equal  footing 
and  become  acquainted  with  each  other. 
In  sport,  the  Arts  man  meets  the  Medical 
and  the  Science  man  the  Divinity.  At 
the  ’Varsity — Queen’s  hocky  match  was 
Walsh  cheered  because  he  is  an  Arts 
man  and  Richardson  and  Knight  because 
they  study  Science  ? No ; it  was  because 
we  knew  that  our  men  represented,  not 
the  Science  Department  or  the  Medical 
Department  but  the  University  of 
Queen’s.  And  so  we  cheered  them  lus- 
tily and  heartily. 

The  Professors  can  do  a great  deal  in 
keeping  the  faculties  in  sympathetic 
touch  with  each  other  by  showing  their 
students  that  they  sympathize  with  their 
colleagues  in  other  lines  of  study  and 
appreciate  their  point  of  view. 

‘Student’  suggested  that  the  faculty 
courts  be  abolished  and  be  replaced  by 
one  under  the  control  of  the  A.M.S.'  We 
doubt  whether  such  a scheme  would  give 
satisfaction.  We  think  that  it  might 
arouse  far  more  inter -faculty  rivalry  and 
animosity  than  the  present  system.  The 
A.M.S.  should,  however,  by  committee  or 
otherwise,  try  very  serious  offences,  es- 
pecially when  several  faculties  are  invol- 
ved, but  for  ordinary  cases  each  faculty 
should  look  after  its  own  affairs. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  if  the  stud- 
ents of  Queen’s  will  only  put  to  heart  the 
fact  that  the  University  is  greater  and 
more  important  than  the  faculty,  we 
need  have  no  fear  that  our  esprit  de  corps 
will  be  seriously  weakened  and  our 
loyalty  diminished. 


Ladies 

Arts  - 
Medicine  - 
Science 
Divinity  - 
Athletics 
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AN  interesting  editorial  in  one  of  the 
Toronto  papers  about  Christinas 
time  regarding  “the  race  problem  that 
may  develop  at  Queen’s,”  goes  on  tosay, 
“Mr.  Hunt,  one  of  the  African  students, 
lias  addressed  the  Kingston  “Whig”  in 
a letter  characterized  by  the  bombast  of 
his  race,  wherein  he  pictured  the  pri- 
maeval peace  of  his  people  in  African 
forests,  where  they  worshiped  the  great 
Spirit  and  described  the  cruel  white  men 
who  tore  them  from  happy  huts,  selling 
them  into  servitude.  No  one. denies  the 
horrors  of  the  slave  ship  and  slavery 
h'it  one  doubts  the  idyllic  repose  of  the 
African  before  captivity.  ” 

However,  to  doubt  the  “idyllic  repose 
°f  the  African  before  captivity”  does  not 
diminish  in  the  least  the  horrors  of  the 
slave  trade,  nor  does  it  take  away  from 
the  force  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  letter.  Perhaps 
-Hr.  Hunt’s  letter  is  characterized  by  the 
bombast  of  the  race.  We  do  not  know. 
®ut  even  students,  who  by  no  means 
represent  the  broadest  or  most  charitable 
spirit  at  Queen’s,  thought  the  letter  was 
Well  written, %nd  the  question  well  liand- 
^e<h  If  the  African  race  is  no  more 
bombastic  than  Mr.  Hunt,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  much  to  learn  from  them. 

The  editorial  continues,  “In  Canada 
"e  are  disposed  to  treat  the  negro  as  a 
raan  and  a citizen.”  “How  very  kind  of 
Us ! of  course  we  treat  the  negro  as  a 
C1tizen,  because  as  a rule  he  makes  a 
Veiy  good  citizen.  But  if  a man,  is  will- 
lnh1'  and  able  to  make  a good  citizen — 
whatsoever  his  colour,  race  or  creed — he 
(regarded  as  a citizen  in  any  country, 
w®  need  not  boast  that  in  Canada  we 
a)e  disposed  to  treat  the  negro  as  a 
®rtizen.  We  also  treat  him  “as  a man.” 
°w  else  would  we  treat  him?  The 
nited  States  for  a number  of  years 
Jd  not  treat  the  negro  “as  a man.” 
j u®ce  it  here  to  say  that  they  have 
earned  to  reconstruct  their  ideas  of 

Manhood. 

®ut  the  question  that  is  troubling  the 


mind  of  the  Toronto  editor  is  the  ques- 
tion of  social  equality.  He  says.  “To 
put  it  mildly  the  prospect  of  dining  with 
the  African,  however  much  he  may  know 
of  Hegel’s  philosophy  and  the  Greek 
drama,  is  not  exhilarating ; while  the  pro- 
spect of  a white  woman  promenading 
college  halls  on  the  arm  of  a dusky 
fellow  student  is  distinctly  repulsive.” 
We  fail  to  see  it  in  that  light.  If  your 
comrade  is  not  an  interesting  person — 
be  he  black  or  white — the  prosjfect  of 
having  anything  to  do  with  him  at  all  is 
not  exhilarating.  But  a person  who  has 
more  than  the  pedant’s  acquaintance 
with  Hegel’s  philosophy  and  the  Greek 
drama  would,  we  think,  be  a most  in- 
teresting person  to  meet.  It  is  not  a 
man’s  colour,  but  his  conversational  gifts 
that  make  him  a charming  conversation- 
alist. It  is  not  his  colour  but  his  character 
that  makes  him  a person  we  would  be 
pleased  to  meet.  And  the  person  who 
cannot  appreciate  culture — in  a negro  or 
a white  man — may  spend  all  his  time 
otherwise  if  he  will,  but  we  cannot  help 
pitying  him. 

But  why  the  prospect  of  a white 
women  promenading  college  halls  on 
the  arm  of  a dusky  negro  fellow  student 
should  be  distinctivly  repulsive  we  can- 
not see.  That  there  is  some  ground  for 
such  a statement  all  will  admit;  for 
whenever  we  think  of  the  negro  we  can- 
not help  thinking  of  the  black  population 
of  the  Southern  States  of  the  union,  the 
lawless,  ignorant,  and  vicious  negro  who 
is  the  inheritor  of  all  the  wrongs  which 
the  slave  trade  has  heaped  upon  him. 
The  situation  in  the  States  is  a very 
serious  and  difficult  one  to  handle,  but 
the  white  man  has  brought  it  upon  him- 
self and  he  must  settle  dt  himself,  in 
what  way  it  for  him  to  decide.  Now 
all  will  admit  that  to  see  a white  woman 
leaning  onrthe  arm  of  an  illiterate  and 
vicious  negro  would  be  repulsive.  It 
would  also  be  repulsive  to  see  her  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  an  illiterate  and  vicious 
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whiteman.  But  that  is  not  the  type  of 
negro  we  have  to  deal  with  at  Queen’s. 
The  coloured  students  attending  Queen’s 
are  physically  healthy,  are  educated, 
and  are  cultured— and  true  culture  and 
education  mean  morality.  The  negro 
here  is  one  who  has  risen  above  the 
circumstances  which  have  so  degraded 
his  fellow  negro,  just  as  the  Englishmen 
has  risen  above  the  serfdom  imposed  on 
the  Saxon  by  his  Norman  conqueror, 
and  as  the  Australian  has  risen  above 
the  circumstances  which  doomed  his 
convict  forefather  to  transportation.  We 
at  Queen’s  have  to  deal  with  negro 
students  who  are  in  every  way  like 
their  fellow-  students  except  for  their 
colour,  and  the  way  they  are  received 
by  their  fellow-students  shows  that  at 
Queen’s  at  least  we  have  learned  to  look 
below  the  surface. 

After  dwelling  on  the  magnanimity 
with  which  we  in  Canada  have  granted 
to  resident  negroes  all  political  and  ed- 
ucational privileges,  the  editorial  re- 
marks, “This  being  the  case,  the  negro 
in  Canada,  to  avoid  heartburnings, 
should  be  careful  not  to  clamour  for 
social  equality.  Any  manifestation  upon 
the  part  of  the  negroes  to  mix  with  the 
white  people  as  if  there  were  no  difference 
of  colour  would  alarm  the  community 
and  produce  an  ill  feeling  in  which  the 
blacks  would  get  the  worst  of  it.”  Very 
true.  For  there  is  a factor  in  the  ques- 
tion which  must  be  considered,  viz. : the 
instinctive  prejudice,  which  the  white 
man  entertains  for  the  black  man.  This 
prejudice  can  no  doubt  be  traced,  in 
part,  to  the  instinct  of  race  preservation 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  editorial  re- 
ferred to.  But  the  main  factor  in  this 
prejudice  is  the  sentiment  which  the 
slave  trade  has  created.  We  should  re- 
member, however,  that  the  negro  is  not 
responsible  for  this.  Therefore,  while 
we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  this 
prejudice  against  the  negro  does 
exist,  and  while  we  must  ask  the  negro, 


in  order  to  avoid’heartburnings,  to  con- 
sider this  prejudice  when  entering  the 
society  of  the  white  man  in  Canada ; the 
white  man  on  his  part  should  recognize 
the  fact  that  this  prejudice  is  of  his  own 
creation,  that  to  entertain  this  prejudice 
is  a sign  of  weakness,  and  that  it  is  for 
him,  if  he  is  to  grow,  to  rise  above  it. 
Besides,  when  our  coloured  fellow-stu- 
dents come  and  ask  the  college  ladies 
for  a number,  we  should  remember  that 
they  come  from  a country  where  the 
white  man  regards  it  as  an  honour  to 
dance  with  the  dusky  belle  of  society, 
and  not  from  a country  where  the  race- 
struggle  has  taken  on  the  unfortunate 
aspect  of  the  negro  question  in  the 
States.  Of  course  it  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  a gentleman  that  he  never 
makes  a lady  feel  that  he  has  forced  his 
company  upon  her.  But  she,  to  whom 
the  company  of  a true  gentleman  is  dis- 
tasteful merely  because  he  is  a negro 
has  not  learned  to  look  below  the  surface ; 
she  has  not  quite  entered  upon  the  heri- 
tage of  the  true  Queen’s  student. 

The  Toronto  editor  see»still  another 
danger.  “Social  equality,  even  in  a 
college,  where  there  are  male  and  female 
students,  will  mean  that  after  a while 
the  Ethiopian  will  desire  to  wed  the 
the  Caucasian.  Such  a suggestion  of 
mixture  of  race  is  repulsive,  and  would 
mean  the  absolute  ostracism  of  the 
white  person  consenting  to  such  ft 
union.”  But  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  a lady-student  is  going  to  be 
married  as  soon  as  she  gaduates  just  be- 
cause she  has  attended  a college  where 
there  are  male  and  female  students. 
Such  a contingency  as  that  suggestd  by 
the  Toronto  editor  need  not  therefore 
cause  any  serious  alarm.  But  if  ^e 
question  should  take  on  the  aspect  sug- 
gested, we  should  remember  there  wft0 
a time  when  considerable  prejudice  was 
. entertained  against  the  marriage  of  th e 
daughter  of  a “gentleman”  with  the  s o» 
of  a tradesman.  At  Queen’s,  howereb 
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all  class  distinction  is  cast  aside,  and 
we  are  taught  not  only  to  say  but  also 
to  believe  that  “a  man’s  a man  for 
a’  that.” 

Before  concluding  we  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  one  fea- 
ture in  the  editorial  referred  to,  with- 
out which  the  editorial  might  have  been 
Pardonable.  It  is  this,  “The  unwisdom 
°f  even  coloured  college  students  en- 
•Jeavonring  to  be  on  equal  and  familiar 
terms  socially  with  the  white  students 
Was  shown  in  a recent  football  match 
between  Dartmouth  College  and  Prince- 
ton University,  when,  it  is  said,  one 
Matthew  Bullock,  a negro  player  on  the 
Dartmouth  team,  was  ‘intentionally 
and  brutally  put  out  of  the  game,’  not- 
withstanding all  the  Dartmouth  players 
c°uld  do.  ” The  brutality  of  the  Prince- 
ton students  is  referred  to  without  com- 
JUent  by  the  editor  of  the  Toronto  paper. 
■*-aat  fact  is  significant  of  his  whole  point 
°f  view. 


WE  are  all  delighted  to  see  that 
Prof.*Dupius  is  to  give  a series 
^ lectures  this  year  on  Astronomy  at  the 
tomni  Conference,  for  astronomy  is  a 
®ubject  we  should  know  more  about,  arid 
know  of  no  one  better  able  to  give 
hat  should  be  a most  popular  series  of 
J?ctores  on  that  subject.  Not  only  is  Prof, 
j-hpuis  an  earnest  student  and  master  of 
subject,  he  is  also  a most  interesting 
uturer  for  he  makes  the  most  intricate 
°blems  appear  so  easy  that  you  wonder 
^hat  you  could  not  solve  them  for  your- 
® b and  yet  feo  forcible  that  you  feel  a 
aster  hand  has  raised  a corner  of 
cure’s  veil  and  given  you  a glimpse 
hot  ^ m08^  sacred  mysteries.  But  it  is 
the  ^ ^ese  «asons  alone  that  we  feel 
he  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of 
Prof.  Dupuis,  it  is  also  because 
terj  *mPltoit  recognition  of  the  mas- 
h s'^  .CfUa'iity  of  his  lectures  last  year  on 
jhhilar  occasion. 

““ay,  of  course,  be  questioned 


whether  astronomy  comes  within  the 
scope  of  a theological  conference.  But 
we  gladly  welcome  the  broadening  of 
the  range  of  subjects  treated  there,  as 
well  as  the  recognition  of  the  value  to  a 
preacher  of  knowledge  that  lies  outside 
of  the  direct  scope  of  his  profession. 
Theology  has  been  truly  called  the 
‘ ‘ Queen  of  Sciences.  ’ ’ But  that  theology 
is  not  the  Queen  of  the  Sciences  which 
is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  other  scien- 
ces, far  less  that  theology  which  is  an- 
tagonistic to  any  branch  of  scientific 
thought.  Yet  too  often  is  the  scope  of 
theology  narrowed,  for  the  theological 
mind  is  frequently  tempted  to  believe 
that  God  reveals  himself  only  in  the 
grand  and  hazy  glimpses  that  come  we 
hardly  know  whence  and  why,  and  that 
the  scientist  who  is  poring  over  details 
is  losing  God.  This  of  course  is  a one- 
sided view.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
one  who  has  solved  for  himself  one  of 
nature’s  secrets  receives  thereby  inspir- 
ation for  a life  time.  Let  one  who  is 
visiting  the  slums  of  a great  city  whence 
nature  seems  completely  barred  describe 
as  exquisitely  as  he  can  the  sweet  songs 
of  birds.  The  wondering  children  may 
be  amazed  and  even  awed  at  the  des- 
cription of  beauties  so  far  surpassing 
anything  they  know,  but  they  do  not 
know  how  sweet  a bird’s  song  is,  nor  can 
they  tell  it  to  others  until  they  have 
gone  out  and  for  themselves  have  seen 
the  grass  and  the  sky  and  the  trees,  and 
have  heard  the  birds.  So  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  Psalmists  utterance,  “The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd ; I shall  not  want,” 
carries  little  meaning  with  it,  if  it  is  the 
dictum  of  a supernatural  being,  but  is 
instinct  with  meaning  if  it  has  been  in- 
spired by  the  experience  of  him  who 
sang,  “These  all  wait  upon  .Thee,  that 
thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  in 
due  season.”  The  Bible  is  a nobler 
book  if  it  is  the  record  of  man’s  own 
experience,  written  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  than  if  it  is  the  mechanical  in- 
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scription  of  truths  which  he  has  not 
experienced  and  in  recording  which  his 
pen  was  guided  by  some  external  force. 
We  therefore  welcome  the  introduction 
into  the  programme  of  the  conference  of 
series  of  lectures  on  scientific  subjects 
which  throw  light  upon  the  composition 
of  Hebrew  literature  itself,  or  upon 
the  revelation  of  God  apart  from  that 
literature. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

In  our  last  number  the  postponement 
of  the  debate  between  ’06  and  ’07  gave 
us  an  opportunity  for  grumbling.  We 
did  not  dream  that  the  debate  would 
ultimately  come  off  in  time  to  be  in  the 
same  issue.  We  must  congratulate  the 
champions  of  ’07,  and  especially  Mr. 
Kennedy  who  made  the  best  speech  of 
the  evening  He  was  quiet  and  deliber- 
ate. Mr.  Fokes  spoke  more  forcefully, 
and  might  probably  be  the  better  public 
speaker  of  the  two  if  he  would  consider- 
ably restrain  his  confidence  and  his 
gesticulating. 


If  ’04  and  ’07  meet  for  inter-year 
honours  this  will  be  the  first  time  since 
1901  that  the  full  series  of  debates  will 
have  been  held.  Success  to — the  right 
ones. 


The  fates  seems  to  be  more  propitious 
to  Queen’s.  May  we  do  nothing  to  in- 
cur their  hostility  again,  at  least  not  till 
the  hockey  season  is  over.  We  are  an- 
xiously awaiting  the  match  between 
Queen’s  and  McGill  on  the  29th  of 
January.  By  the  time  this  is  printed 
we  shall  have  either  won  or  one. 


It  is  feared  by  some  that  to  level  the 
floor  of  Grant  Hall  will  only  add  an 
impulse  to  the  existing  craze  for  danc- 
ing. Surely  no  one  who  has  felt  the 
spirit  of  Queen’s  will  entertain  this 
argument.  If  there  is  too  much  dancing 
let  us  limit  it  not  by  limiting  the  accom- 


modation for  dancing,  but  by  discourag- 
ing the  craze.  The  only  objection  to 
the  proposal  is  that  it  will  retard  build- 
ing operations  considerably.  Yet,  while 
we  regret  this,  all  will  feel  that  it  is 
better  to  do  the  work  slowly  and  do  it 
well.  We  hope  Grant  Hall  will  do  for  a 
long  time. 


The  Alumni  Conference  will  meet 
from  Feb.  8-12th  this  year.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  furnish  our  readers  with  in- 
teresting reports  of  this  assembly  of 
Queen’s  Alumni. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  QUEEN’S  SPIRIT. 

Kingston,  Ont.,  Jan.  22nd,  1903. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal: 

ONE  of  the  noblest  heritages 
which  Queen’s  possesses  is  the 
now  famous  “Queen's  spirit”,— that 
spirit  of  loyalty,  of  devotion,  of  unity- 
which  (during  her  struggle  for  exist- 
ence) has  been  nursed  in  the  cradle 
of  adversity  and  passed  down  to  the 
present  student  body.  That  we 
should  cherish  this  heritage,  and 
pass  it  on  down  undefiled  to  succeed- 
ing generations  of  students  will  be  so 
universally  admitted  that  no  expat- 
iation  is  here  necessary. 

However  loath  we  are  to  do  so,  y®f 
we  must  admit  that  the  old  spirit  i® 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  decay- 
At  the  science  dinner,  Prof.  Capp00 
hinted  at  this  decline  in  his  own 
humourous  manner,  when  he  express- 
ed his  hope  that  in  the  future  n0 
would  not  have  to  witness  Prof®- 
Dupuis  and  W atson  leading  opposio# 
bodies  of  students  to  combat  in  tb 0 
halls  of  our  venerable  institution 
The  penetrating  insight  of  the  edit°r 
for  divinity  did  not  fail  tc  “discer*1 
the  signs  of  the  times”  as  is  seen  111 
his  ominous  query  in  a recent  nu10 
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W of  the  Journal,  where  he  asks  if 
there  is  not  danger  of  estrangement 
when  we  are  separated  in  different 
buildings  ? From  a recent  number 
of  the  Journal  we  further  learn  that 
a returned  graduate  frankly  admitted 
that  the  old  “ Queen’s  spirit  ” had 
already  suffered  decline.  Perhaps  a 
concrete  example  will  show  this  de- 
cline in  unity  more  clearly.  The 
seniors  in  arts,  science,  and  medicine 
all  joined  together  in  “ getting  up  ” 
their  At  Home.  The  juniors  in  arts 
and  science  are  organized  as  one  year 
and  so  both  took  part  in  the  ’05  At 
Home.  The  sophomores  in  arts  and 
acience  and  medicine  are  all  organ- 
ized  separately,  yet  the  science  and 
arts  students  manage  to  get  together 
ln  selecting  a year  pin  and  in  getting 
UP  their  annual  At  Home.  The 
freshmen  are  organized  separately, 
and  did  not  come  to  a common  agree- 
ment in  selecting  a year  pin,  nor  in 
getting  up”  their  At  Home.  The 
decline  is  quite  obvious  viz  : seniors 
"■unity  of  three  faculties;  juniors — 
complete  unity  of  two  faculties;  soph- 
omores— looser  unity  of  two,  and 
reshmen — no  unity.  The  thin  end 

the  wedge  is  already  in.  Are  we 
going  to  stand  idly  by,  and  let  it  be 
ariven  home  ? 

Het  us  then  face  the  facts  boldly 
Hor  facts  are  stubborn  things)  and 
®ee  if  there  is  not  some  remedy — not 
®°me  opportune  action— “ which 
J^hen  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune”. 

he  obvious  need  of  our  new  and 
Resent  condition  of  separation  in 
Cerent  buildings  is  more  contact — 
moVe  knowledge  of  each  other.  To 
accomplish  this  end,  the  sister  year 
°fgauizations  of  the  various  faculties 

0uld  amalgamate.  Besides  giving 


us  more  intercourse  with  each  other, 
this  joining  together  would  be  of 
mutual  advantage  in  many  oth 
ways.  In  the  inter-year  debates, 
hockey  matches,  rugby  matches  and 
contests  in  track  athletics  all  the 
years  suffer  from  lack  of  unity  ( for 
unity  is  strength).  Instances  could 
be  shown  where  one  of  two  individ- 
uals (with  little  knowledge  of  the 
“ material  ” in  the  other  two  faculties) 
picked  the  teams  for  these  inter-year 
contests.  Another  advantage  of  un- 
ity would  be  in  preparing  programmes 
for  year  meetings  owing  to  the  in- 
creased amount  of  “ material  ” avail- 
able. 

Not  only  should  the  various  sister 
years  unite,  but  the  Various  courts 
should  be  united.  One  court,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  A.M.S.,  would 
be  more  advisable  than  the  present 
system  of  three  courts,  in  many  ways: 

1st.  Unity  of  faculties  would  be 
increased. 

2nd.  Sufficient  “cases”  would  come 
up  each  year  to  justify  its  existance. 

3rd.  The  junior  judge  fines  could 
be  eliminated  altogether,  for  there 
would  be  no  longer  any  necessity  for 
this  spurious  auxiliary  to  justice  in 
order  to  fill  out  a night’s  programme. 

4th.  More  uniform  justice  would 
be  meted  out,  for  no  longer  could  a 
student,  guilty  of  an  offence  directly 
concerning  the  students  of  another 
faculty,  hide  behind  the  students  of 
his  own  faculty  and  thus  escape  un- 
scathed. 

Will  some  venerable  post-mortem 
or  sturdy  senior  (one  of  those  who 
demonstrated  their  unity  in  their  At 
Home)  not  arise  like  a Walpole  of 
old,  and’  step  into  the  breach  ? Who 
then  will  bring  the  matter  before  the 
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A,M.S.,  and  there  have  a committee 
appointed  with  power  to  draw  to- 
gether the  unconsciously  estranged 
sons  and  daughters  of  a common 
Alma  Mater  ? 

Yours  truly. 

Student. 


ICa&tws. 


“’TWAS  EVER  THUS.” 

WHEN  in  the  leisure  hours  which 
Christmas  vacation  affords,  we 
look  back  in  retrospect  at  the  fall  term 
and  realize  how  very  small  a portion  of 
our  time  has  been  given  to  the  real  Col- 
lege work  and  how  very  large  a part  has 
been  taken  up  developing  the  social  side 
of  our  nature,  we  firmly  and  solemnly 
resolve  to  devote  every  moment  from 
January  the  Seventh  until  the  last  one 
of  those  great  ordeals,  examinations,  has 
been  gone  through  to  reading  Moderns, 
Studying  Carlyle,  solving  Mathematical 
problems  or  delving  deep  into  Classic 
lore.  Everything  directly  related  to  our 
College  work  shall  be  set  aside,  even  the 
time  given  to  our  meals  shall  be  short- 
ened. No  longer  must  there  be  any  ling- 
ering in  the  girls’  rooms  after  tea,  just 
to  talk  over  the  happenings  of  the  day 
— to  discuss  the  last  dance  or  plan  some- 
thing new  for  the  Levana,  before  settling 
down  to  work.  No — all  these  must  be 
forbidden  pleasures— now  we  shall  go 
directly  to  our  rooms,  close  and  lock  the 
doors  as  carefully  as  did  King  of  Midas 
of  yore  in  guarding  his  gold — for  are  we 
not  to  become  misers  also — so  carefully 
watchful  of  our  time.  Then  too  we  plan 
to  burn  the  mid -night  oil,  to  work  away 
into  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  night, 
and  also  to  rise  an  hour  earlier  in  the 
morning.  It  causes  a moment’s  hesi- 
tation to  add  this  last  resolve,  for  sud- 
denly we  seem  to  realize  how  delighflul 
we  have  found  those  last  few  moment’s 
sleep,  just  smuggled  in  as  it  were,  before 


the  rising  bell.  When  in  that  sweet 
dreamy  state,  which  we  all  have  ex- 
perienced, we  seem  to  be  wafted  away 
into  fruitful  far-off  lands,  without  one 
thought  of  those  hundred  lines  of  Vergil 
yet  unread  or  that  mathematical  exer- 
cise still  unprepared.  And,  in  contrast 
to  this,  to  think  of  rising  in  the  grey 
dull  dawn,  when  every  thing  outside 
looks  so  dismal  and  cold.  But  we  are 
decided  to  do  our  utmost  in  the  new 
year.  So  by  a strong  effort  we  resolutely 
put  away  all  ideas  of  indulging  ourselves 
in  long  morning  naps,  and  resolve  to  get 
at  least  one  hour’s  study  before  breakfast 

But  when  is  our  recreation  to  be  taken  ? 
Oh,  all  that  is  necessary  can  be  gained 
by  our  walks  to  the  College  to  take  our 
classes.  We  had  thought  of  getting  a 
ticket  for  the  rink,  had  even  spoken  to 
one  of  the  girls  to  share  a locker  with  us, 
but  new  arrangements  must  be  made,  for 
all  is  to  be  changed  now.  Hereafter 
skating  will  have  no  attraction  for  us. 
We  are  to  devote  ourselves  wholly  and 
impartially  to  our  work.  Oh,  how  virtu- 
ous we  feel!  How  proudly  we  dis- 
close to  the  home-friends  the  course  of 
study  we  have  marked  out.  They  in 
truth  look  somewhat  dubious,  but  our 
ardour  is  in  no  way  dampened.  We  feel 
a shade  of  pity  for  their  incredulity, 
and  smile  as  we  think,  what  a revelation 
it  will  be  for  them  when  they  realize 
with  what  strong  wills  we  are  endowed. 

Almost  ,a  month  of  the  new  term  has 
passed  away  and  how  much  of  the  work 
have  we  accomplished,  how  many  of  our 
resolutions,  so  conscientiously  made  are 
bearing  fruits.  Perchance  for  a week, 
the  fever  enthralled  us — diligently  V6 
applied  ourselves,  going  about  with  * 
stern  and  resolute  countenance,  which 
forbade — nay  challenged  anyone  to  <Iare 
to  try  to  entice  us  from  our  ‘ ‘ books.  ’ ’ 
moments  were  wasted  in  the  cloakrooCh 
greeting  the  girls  as  of  yore.  Hast11* 
we  don  those  inspiring  gowns,  hop10# 
thus  to  surround  ourselves,  °u 
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wardly  even  also  with  an  environment  of 
learning.  Classes  over,  we  did  not,  as 
usual,  leisurely  wander  up  to  the  “Le- 
vana  room,”  now  so  attractively  bright 
and  beautiful,  to  snatch  a few  moments 
over  the  latest  magazine,  or  have  a social 
talk  with  some  of  the  girls  who  also  had 
a spare  hour ; instead  we  invariably  haun- 
ted the  library,  or  some  deserted  class- 
room, there  to  pore  over  the  pages  of  one. 
of  the  books  prescribed  on  our  course. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  pass  the  rink  at 
all,  we  did  so  without  casting  a glance 
in  that  direction  and  unconsciously,  our 
.steps  hastened  when  in  that  vicinity  for 
“to  hesitate  was  to  be  lost,”  as  everyone 
knows  what  a peculiar  charm  that  long 
low  grey  building  exerts  over  anyone 
who  has  tasted  of  its  pleasures.  If  a 
dance  were  mentioned  or  any  social  fun- 
ction, by  some  of  those,  who,  not  having 
been  conscious -stricken  had  formed  no 
rash  resolves,  as  they  later  proved  to  be, 
we  turned  a deaf  ear  and  bravely  said 
we  had  quite  decided  to  abstain  from 
amusements  of  all  kinds  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year. 

At  length,  however,  work  began  to 
drag  and  to  become  somewhat  mono- 
tonous. Interested  as  we  believed  our- 
selves to  be  and  loath  as  we  were  to 
acknowledge  it,  we  finally  were  forced  to 
make  this  admission.  We  took  time  to 
consider  if  it  really  were  wise  to  do  with, 
out  every  kind  of  recreation,  or  if  we 
8bould  not  occasionally  indulge  in  our 
favourite  pastime — skating.  Just  as  the 
down  hill  path  is  easy  and  there’s  no 
turning  back  the  first  skate  once  taken, 
more  were  sure  to  follow.  We  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  convinced  that  it,  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  an  hours  ex- 
orcise every  day  and  no  better  could  we 
.do  than  to  skate,  until  at  least  the  gym- 
aasimn  should  be  completely  equipped. 
Then  too,  we  gradually  relaxed  our  efforts 

utilize  all  spare  moments,  spent  in  the 
°ollege  halls.  For  to  the  senior  girls 
^me  the  saddening  thought  that  pos- 


sibly this  would  be  their  last  year,  and 
for  this  reason  time  spent  in  intercourse 
with  their  college  “chums,”  whom  they 
might  not  see  again  for  a year,  perhaps 
forever,  was  time  not  spent  in  vain. 
Then  too  after  skating  it  was  impossible 
to  work  far  into  the  night  without  the 
“ eyelids  being  touched  by  winged 
sleep.”  And  even  the  ardent  desire  to 
“follow  the  star  of  knowledge,”  to  see 
our  names  high  in  the  honour  lists  in 
the  spring,  could  not  succeed  in  causing 
us  to  work  later  than  eleven  o’clock. 

Even  our  firm  resolve  in  regard  to 
attending  social  functions  faded  away, 
and  we  were  pursuaded,  first  to  wor.k  on 
committees  for  the  Conversat,  pursuad- 
ed by  having  it  showed  to  us  that  it  was 
our  duty,  and  finally  we  yielded  to  the 
one  who  solicited  our  dollars.  We  gave 
just  to  support  a college  function,  but 
of  course  had  no  thought  of  attending. 
However  as  the  time  approached,  as 
the  college  halls  began  to  take  on  a 
festive  appearance,  we  began  to  weaken 
in  our  determination  and  at  length  were 
among  the  most  enthusiastic  of  those 
who  hoped  for  its  success.  In  the  end 
we  went  just  to  see  how  everything 
turned  out. 

By  the  end  of  January  we  were  again 
in  the  mad  whirl  of  gaiety  and  April 
seemed  so  far  away,  and  so  it  goes  on. 
But  with  the  beginning  of  March  come 
new  feelings,  new  energy  and  applica- 
tion to  work,  not  at  all  the  result  of 
resolutions  made  by  conscience  stricken 
students  but  rather  the  outcome  of  the 
realization  of  the  fact,  sad  but  alas  too 
true,  that  in  a few  short  weeks  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  our  doom.  Some 
of  us  will  wait  too  long,  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  nothing  satisfactorily,  but 
will  be  seized  with  a feeling  of  despair 
when  we  see  how  utterly  hopeless  is  the 
task  we  have  set  before  ourselves,  to  try 
to  crowd  into  four  short  weeks  what 
we  could  have  scarcely  accomplished  in 
twice  as  many  months.  Others,  who 
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have  worked  away  steadily  and  quietly 
from  the  opening  of  the  college  year, 
will  be  serene  and  happy  in  the  glad 
consciousness  of  having  [done  all  they 
could.  “And  it  was  ever  thus.” 


On  the  afternoon  of  January  13th,  the 
Levana  Society  met  for  the  first  time 
in  the  new  year.  The  programme  was 
highly  appreciated  by  the  many  mem- 
bers present,  the  subject  for  the  day 
being  “Chopin.”  A history  of  his  life 
was  read  by  Miss  Williams,  and  Misses. 
Gordon,  Clark  and  Young  rendered 
selections  from  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  great  composer’s  works. 

On  Thursday,  January  21st,  the  lady- 
students  listened  to  a most  interesting 
and  helpful  lecture  on  Sanitary  Science, 
delivered  by  Mrs.  Shortt,  a graduate  in 
Medicine  from  our  own  College. 

Miss  Hawes’s  paper  on  the  “Ministry 
of  Suffering,”  read  before  Y.W.C.A.  on 
Friday  January  22nd,  was  listened  to 
with  interest.  The  solo  by  Miss  Munro 
also  added  to  . the  enjoyment  of  the 
meeting. 

We  think  that  the  Levana  Society 
ought  to  give  a little  bit  of  motherly 
advice  to  the  “freshettes”  who  sit  on  the 
bank,  over  at  the  rink,  swinging  their 
feet  and  humming  “whosoever  will  may 
come.” 

Arts. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 

THE  Journal  exists  largely  as  the 
chronicle  of  all  the  interesting 
happenings  around  the  college  halls 
and  among  the  students.  No  one 
man  in  any  faculty  can  keep  in  touch 
with  everything  going  on  in  it  and 
unless  he  devotes  more  of  his 
time  to  the  work,  than,  as  a rule,  he 
can  reasonably  spare,  he  cannot  re- 
port anything  but  the  most  noticeable 
events.  When  this  is  the  case  the 


personal  items,  which  help  us  so  much 
to  make  a column  interesting,  do  not 
appear  and  the  Journal  suffers  there- 
by. This  lack  has  been  noticeable 
in  the  Arts  column  for  this  term, 
and  the  Editor  wishes  to  direct  the 
students’  attention  to  it.  When  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  chosen  for 
the  position,  he  considered  that  his 
work  would  chiefly  consist  in  editing 
the  contributions  of  those  of  literary 
aspirations  who  sought  fame  through 
the  columns  of  this  paper.  But  alas 
for  foolish  hopes ! not  a single  article 
has  been  offered  him  for  publication 
this  present  session. 

This  we  think  is  not  as  it  should 
be.  Everything  that  happens  does 
not  do  so  in  presence  of  the  Journal’s 
representatives,  and  a report  of  it  could, 
as  a rule,  be  better  prepared  by  some 
other  student.  Hence  our  wail  of 
woe  at  being  left  to  collect  and  pre- 
sent the  material,  for  which  we  are 
responsible,  in  each  number  of  the 
Journal.  Most  readers  consider  they 
have  done  their  work  when  they  have 
appointed  the  officials  and  paid  their 
subscription,  but,  important  as  these 
duties  are,  more  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  Journal  will  be  what  it 
should  be. 

If  your  imagination  be  vivid  and 
glowing  and  your  pen  obedient,  write 
us  a fairy-tale  or  a poem ; if  you  in- 
cline to  write,  do  not  be  afraid  to 
entrust  your  tentative  efforts  to  our 
sympathetic  criticism  ; if  you  see  or 
hear  of  anything  you  judge  to  be  in- 
teresting enough  to  deserve  a place 
in  the  Journal,  jot  it  down  and  hand 
it  in.  So  will  the  work  of  the  Editors 
become  exceeding  gladsome  and  our 
Journal,  a magazine  of  note. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE  CLUB. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Pol- 
itical Science  Club  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, Jan.  20th,  when  the  members 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a very 
interesting debateon,  “Resolved — that 
the  policy  of  the  government  with 
regard  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  Canada. 
The  debaters  were, — affirmative, 
Messrs.  Mulloy  and  Beggs  ; negative, 
Messrs.  Woolsey  and  Raw. 

The  speakers  for  the  affirmative  took 
the  ground  that  the  country  did  not  yet 
need  another  transcontinental  railway, 
and,  even  if  it  did,  that  the  Canadian 
Northern  System  would  serve  that 
purpose.  The  negative  held  that  a 
freer  outlet  for  western  produce  is  a 
burning  necessity,  that  competition 
Would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the 
service  provided  by  present  roads  and 
that  new  country  would  be  opened  up, 
which  would  pay  the  cost  ot  the  road 
to  the  country  in  the  increased  value 
°f  the  land  thrown  open  to  settlers. 

The  discussion  on  the  whole  appear  - 
ed  a rather  pale  reflection  of  some  of 
the  speeches  delivered  in  Parliament 
°n  the  subject  last  session,  and  as  in 
“lost  political  speeches,  more  state- 
ments were  made  than  proved.  The 
Judges  awarded  the  affirmative  the 
palm  in  delivery,  but  the  debate  went 
to  the  negative,  as  they  had  stayed 
closer  to  the  subject  in  hand  and  offer- 
ed more  authority  for  their  arguments. 

Mr.  Mulloy’ s speech  was  easily  the 
best  delivered  of  the  evening.  Mr. 
Mulloy  has  learned  of  necessity  to  do 
Without  notes  or  manuscript  and  can 
speak  readily  and  fluently.  The 
other  debaters  depended  too  much  on 
their  manuscripts  and  at  times  were 
halting  in  delivery. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

Professor  Marshall  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  Matthew  Arnold  before  the 
Society  on  Monday  evening,  Jan. 
25th.  Such  a paper  could  not  be  treat- 
ed with  any  justice  in  the  limited  space 
at  our  disposal.  The  very  large  num- 
ber who  attended  expected  to  hear 
something  worthy  of  the  lecturer  and 
his  subject  and  were  more  than  satisfied. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  paper  will  be 
reproduced  in  full  in  a later  number  of 
the  Journal. 

The  last  two  meetings  of  the  Society 
have  shown  that  no  class-room  will 
accommodate  the  numbers  who  attend 
and  we  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  subsequent  meetings  be  held  in 
the  Convocation  Hall.  The  critic, 
Professor  Dyde,  made  a few  pointed 
remarks  to  those  who  came  in  late  and 
disturbed  the  speaker  and  audience. 
Those  who  did  so  were  more  of  a nui- 
sance than  in  most  meetings  as  they 
had  to  enter  from  the  front  and  pass 
between  the  lecturer  and  his  audience 
in  order  to  get  seats.  Some  members 
of  the  Society  brought  seats  for  the  late 
comers  and  when  they  found  it  necess- 
ary to  carry  them  in  front  of  the  speak- 
er, most  of  the  audience  considered 
their  zeal  rather  misdirected.  But  by 
adopting  Convocation  Hall  as  the  place 
of  meeting  such  little  troubles  would 
be  avoided. 


At  Alma  Mater  a departure  was 
made  at  a recent  meeting  which  it  is 
hoped  will  not  be  allowed  to  become 
a precedent.  There  is  nothing  on  the 
order  of  business  providing  that  an 
advertising  agent  or  business  man  may 
come  in  and  solicit  business  during 
the  meeting. 
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A small  but  very  pleasant  dance  was 
given  in  the  gym.  at  th  R.M.C.,  on 
the  evening  of  the  twenty  third.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Pringle,  represented  the  Arts 
Faculty  and  reports  an  enjoyable 
evening. 

We  have  as  yet  received  no  report 
from  the  Arts  Delegate  to  the  Science 
dance. 

Honour  Political  Science  and  Hon- 
our Philosophy  are  to  cross  sticks  on 
the  ice  shortly.  An  entirely  new  brand 
of  hockey  will  be  presented  to  spect- 
ators at  this  meeting. 


Congratulations  to  the  girls  on  hav- 
ing at  last  a gym.  It  is  now  ‘up  to’ 
the  boys  to  see  that  they  make  theirs 
also  un  fait  accompli. 


Men’s  Hats  and  furs 


This  is  the  most  exclusive  Hat  Store 
in  Canada ; the  styles  we  sell  are  peculiar- 
ly our  own,  and  well-dressed  men  all  over 
the  country  prefer  to  select  their  Hats  here. 
Send  us  your  size  and  description  of  the 
Hat  you  want  as  an  experiment. 

•}*  f 

j Fur  and  Fur-lined  Coats,  Caps,  . I 

+ Collars  and  Gauntlets  in  Persian  t 
| Lamb,  Otter  or  Beaver.  $ 

!{.^mJmJ.+^++++++*,,^+++++++++++* 

J.T.W.  fairweather  & Co. 

84*86  Yonoe  St.,  Toronto.  Ont., 


COLLEGE  EXERCISES. 

The  year  ’02  in  Arts  and  Science, 
had  a meeting  of  the  members  who  are 
yet  in  connection  with  the  college,  but 
decided  that  no  definite  steps  to- wards 
holding  a re-union  would  be  taken  be- 
fore next  fall. 


A very  pleasant  reunion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  year  ’03  was  held  at  the 
home  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  Mr.  Fred 
Nicolle,  a short  time  ago.  Thirty- 
four  members  of  the  year  were  present 
and  they  decided  that  ’03  was  yet 
strong  enough  to  be  felt  in  college  life 
and  so  in  a measure  they  re-organized 
the  year. 


iTOrtitrm?. 

THE  NEW  SCIENCE  OF  HEALTH. 

DURING  past  ages  mortals  have 
suffered  from  diseases  of  various 
kinds  involving  much  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. Somehow  people  imagined  that 
it  could  not  be  helped  and  did  the  best 
they  could  under  the  circumstances,  by 
adopting  such  means  as  experience  had 
proved  to  be  of  value.  Investigators 
diligently  sought  to  discover  the  con- 
ditions which  brought  about  disease, 
and  spent  their  lives  in  the  study  of 
the  body,  the  functions  of  its  various 
parts,  how  these  might  be  interfered 
with  and  the  rational  methods  for  re- 
storing them. 

But  the  light  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury has  shone  forth.  The  causes  of 
disease,  which  seemed  innumerable, 
have  been  found  to  be  remarkably 
simple.  They  lie  upon  the  surface, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  they  were  not 
discovered  before.  This  great  discov- 
ery, in  short,  is  that  proper  food,  pure 
air  and  cleanliness  are  necessary  tb 
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secure  perfect  health.  This  seems  so 
eminently  reasonable  that  one  can 
hardly  see  how  no  one  happened  to 
think  of  it  before.  Then  what  could 
be  more  reasonable  than  to  extend  this 
indefinitely  and  conclude  that  all  dis- 
ease is  the  result  of  the  non-observance 
of  this  principle.  There  is  no  necess- 
ity for  being  sick.  It  is  a mere  lux- 
ury which  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
reasoning.  If  you  are  sick  it  is  be- 
cause you  have  been  eating  too  much, 
or  drinking  too  little,  you  have  for- 
gotten at  some  time  and  inflated  the 
upper  part  of  the  lungs  before  the 
lower,  or  perhaps  you  have  neglected 
to  brush  your  teeth.  The  result  of 
this  is  obstipation,  biliousness,  kidney 
or  heart  disease.  Or  you  may  not  have' 
fully  acquired  the  art  *of  perfect  rest, 
which  is  a semi-comatose,  trance-like 
condition,  which  some  people  have  de- 
veloped to  such  a degree  that  anima- 
tion appears  to  be  entirely  suspended. 

Then  you  must  have  exercise. 
Someone  seems  to  have  thought  of 
this  long  ago  but  he  failed  to  see  that 
ordinary  exercise  is  of  no  use,  but  that 
it  must  be  taken  according  to  a 
“system.”  Now  there  are  a great 
many  '‘systems,”  and  one  might  think 
that  this  would  cause  some  uncertainty 
us  to  which  is  the  best.  But  you  must 
remember  that  the  best  is  always  the 
last  one  you  hear  about.  In  fact,  it  is 
as  much  superior  to  all  others  as  the 
last  patent  medicine  or  breakfast  food 
18  to  its  predecessors.  You  should  take 
measurements  of  yourself  and  calculate 
y°ur  surface  area  and  cubical  contents, 
^hen  you  can  be  instructed  as  to  the 
proper  acrobatic  feats  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  you  to  perform.  Otherwise 
you  might  exercise  the  wrong  muscles 
with  dire  results. 


Then  if  you  carefully  follow  your 
programme,  you  will  not  get  sick.  If 
you  do,  you  may  rest  assured,  you 
have  done  something  wrong.  There 
may  be  some  excrementitions  matter 
on  your  integumentary  epidermis, 
with  the  result  that  you  have  heart 
disease.  Or,  in  breathing,  you  have 
forced  the  air  out  of  the  lungs  without 
making  rigid  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and 
so  you  get  kidney  disease.  Or  you 
have  eaten  too  much  for  dinner,  with 
the  result  that  it  has  become  foul  and 
impure  and  been  absorbed  by  the  bood- 
making  glands  into  the  circulatory 
system,  the  result  of  which  may  be 
almost  any  disease.  So  you  must  take 
new  measurements  and  start  all  over 
again.  Perhaps  you"  have  been  doing 
programme  No.  1,  three  times  when 
you  should  have  been  doing  it  four 
times,  and  so  your  sickness  is  the  re- 
sult of  your  own  carelessness.  It  will 
teach  you  to  be  more  careful  the  next 
time. 

But  if  you  should  get  so  sick  that 
you  are  not  able  to  work  at  your 
“system,”  then  you  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  free  the  mind  from  any 
definite  idea.  But  in  no  case  call  in  a 
doctor.  He  would  know  something 
about  your  real  condition  and  would 
not  appreciate  your  “system,”  and  it 
is  well  known  that  in  medical  schools 
the  instructions  regarding  the  body 
and  the  methods  of  treatment  possess  a 
lack  of  rationality  truly  amazing.  He 
might  also  give  you  medicine  which  is 
nothing  but  poison,  and  is  worse  than 
useless.  Just  brush  your  teeth,  take 
a nose  bath  to  clean  your  tonsils,  flex 
your  feet  up  and  down  and  eat  some- 
thing good  and  hard,  preferably  whole 
wheat  dried  in  the  oven.  Eat  only  the 
one  thing  at  each  meal  as  mixing 
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things  up  does  a lot  of  harm.  But 
secure  variety  by  some  trifling  change 
in  the  menu  for  your  next  meal.  If 
you  lose  your  appetite  altogether,  re- 
member that  people  ordinarily  eat  far 
too  much  anyway.  Then  make  your 
will,  call  in  your  spiritual  adviser,  and 
console  yourself  with  the  thought  that 
you  have  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  scientific  knowledge  of  modern 
times. 


The  question  has  frequently  been 
suggested  whether  the  medical  dinner, 
in  its  present  form,  best  fulfils  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  held.  Of  course 
it  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  past, 
and  on  that  account  deserves  consider- 
ation. But  that  is  not  sufficient  reason 
for  continuing  it  if  it  does  not  fill  the 
bill.  There  is  always  a tendency  to 
continue  that  which  has  been  custom- 
ary, without  enquiring  whether  it  is 
really  the  best  plan  or  not.  This  is 
true  of  college  functions  as  well  as  of 
many  other  things.  Those  college 
affairs  which  tend  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  students  and  of  the  university, 
should  be  retained.  Those  which  do 
not,  should  be  changed  or  altogether 
discontinued. 

Some  very  good  reasons  may  be 
given  for  an  annual  entertainment 
such  as  the  dinner.  It  is  the  one 
occasion  upon  which  all  the  students 
and  professors  meet  together  socially. 
It  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  enter- 
taining delegates  from  other  univer- 
sities. On  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  number  of  students  is 
too  large  to  be  entertained  at  once  in 
this  way;  that  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments cannot  be  made  either  as  regards 
the  dinner  itself,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  speeches  to  advantage ; 


that  the  social  advantage  is  really  in- 
significant apart  from  the  esprit  de 
corps , which  it  may  inculcate  ; that  if 
the  three  junior  years  were  given  the 
option  of  not  attending  the  dinner, 
with  a corresponding  reduction  in  their 
fees,  the  number  attending  would  be 
small ; and  finally  that  the  necessities 
could  be  met  in  some  other  way. 

In  regard  to  the  last  point  some 
have  suggested  a final  year  dinner,  at 
which  professors  and  delegates  could 
be  entertained  to  better  advantage  in 
every  way,  seeing  that  the  attendance 
would  be,  say,  seven ty-five,  instead  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  With  this 
arrangement,  the  fees  of  the  under- 
graduates could  be  reduced,  or,  if  the 
present  fees  were  retained,  the  surplus 
could  be  devoted  to  some  object  which 
would  be  of  permanent  advantage. 

Those  outside  of  the  final  year  could 
adopt  such  means  as  they  pleased  for 
entertainment.  During  the  last  fall 
session  one  of  the  years  struck  out  in 
a new  direction  with  entire  success. 

Professor  of  Surgery  to  picrobe 
Ch — nt — “What  instrument  would  you 
use  to  open  an  abscess?” 

Silence  on  the  part  of  the  microbe. 
Professor  ( encouragingly  ) “ Well, 
would  you  use  your  corkscrew?” 

Professor — “I  have  written  the  main 
points  on  the  board.” 

Tansy  R — nd — 1 enters  late  after  a 
trip  around  town  on  the  water-wagon. 

Professor — ‘‘If  any  of  you  can’t  see 
the  board,  I will  read  them  to  you.” 

At  the  clinic. — Professor  to  Paddy 
K— ns— — y — ‘‘Now  Mr.  Gillespie”— 

Mr.  G in  a tone  of  despair— 

“Say,  do  I look  like  an  Irishman,  or 
are  we  the  Heavenly  Twins?” 
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Wanted — A congenial  companion. 
College  graduate  preferred.  State 
height,  weight  and  enclose  photo.  It’s 
dashed  lonesome  out  here.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  apply  to  Dr.  Sammy 
Arthur,  Assinaboia. 

C — m — gs — “I  can  recommend  this 
medicine.  I put  it  up  myself  and  I 
tell  you  it’s  a specific.  I had  tried 
many  remedies,  but  they  all  failed  to 
effect  a cure.  I had  almost  given  up 
hope  but  having  tried  this,  I can  truth- 
fully say  that  the  results  exceeded  all 
my  anticipations.” 

Hiiritutg. 

NOW  it  came  to  pass  in  the  second 
year  of  Daniel  the  King,  in  the 
first  month,  on  the  27th  day  of  the 
month,  that  the  host  of  Israel  went 
forth  to  battle  against  the  Amalekites, 
men  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  hammer, 
and  the  battle  began  at  mid-day. 
Seven  warriors  were  chosen  from 
either  side,  and  these  fourteen  did 
fight  valiantly.  There  was  likewise 
another  warrior  on  the  plain,  who 
fought  not  on  either  side,  but  blew  a 
mighty  blast  with  his  ram’s  horn 
when  the  conflict  waged  fierce.  The 
onlookers  knew  not  who  this  man 
Wight  be,  for  he  was  an  exceeding 
aged  man,  and  could  remember  when 
as  a youth  he  had  seen  Curtis  lead 
forth  the  army  of  Israel  to  victory. 
■Sut  the  captain  of  the  host  of  Israel 
knew  him,  and  that  he  was  a friend  to 
Israel,  like  unto  Jethro,  Moses’  father- 
in-law.  He  was  known  also  to  the 
A-malekites,  for  he  was  a Midianite. 
Now  this  man  was  chosen  by  the  war- 
riors to  judge  rightly  in  all  matters  of 
strife  between  them,  and  he  did  ad- 
monish the  men  of  valour  that  should 


any  warrior  score  a goal  with  malice 
aforethought,  his  armour  should  be 
stripped  from  off  him  and  he  should 
be  driven  from  the  field. 

But  how  the  Amalekites  did  quake 
when  they  saw  the  length  of  whisker 
aboard  the  Israelites,  and  how  K.  C. 
did  slaughter  a certain  Philistine,  and 
how  he  who  watched  the  posts  did 
mighty  deeds  of  valour,  driving  ter- 
ror into  the  hearts  of  the  Amalekites 
with  the  mighty  swingings  of  his 
club,  is  it  not  written  in  the  Science 
column  ? For  the  battle  went  sore 
against  Israel. 

One  of  the  powers  that  be  recently 
informed  us  that  theological  students 
were  expected  to  be  an  example  to 
other  students,  and  added  that  he 
thought  he  had  sometimes  heard  theo- 
logical students  shouting  in  the  halls. 

Before  proceeding  to  a sermon  on 
this  subject  we  must  have  a text,  and 
we  therefore  quote  the  following 
verses  of  sciipture:  Joshvi.,5:  “And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  they 
make  a^  long  blast  with  the  ram  s 
horn,  all  the  people  shall  shout  with  a 
great  shout.”  I.  Sam.  iv.,  5 : 

Israel  shouted  with  a great  shout,  so 
that  the  earth  rang  again.”  2 Chron. 
xiii.,  15:  ‘‘Then  the  men  of  Judah 
gave  a shout.”  1 Sam.  x.,  24:  ‘‘And 
all  the  people  shouted  and  said,  God 
save  the  king.”  Ezra  iii. , n 1 ‘‘And 
all  the  people  shouted  with  a great 
shout  when  they  praised  the  Lord. 

Be  it  known  then  that  we  of  Di- 
vinity Hall  regard  making  a noise  as 
one  of  the  sacred  prerogatives  handed 
down  to  us  by  our  forefathers,  that  we 
regard  any  infringement  of  this  privi- 
lege as  a violation  of  ancient  tradition, 
that  as  the  patriarchs  of  old  shouted, 
so  will  we  shout,  fearing  not  the 
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face  of  man,  but  only  Science  Hall. 
Remembering  the  heroes  of  old,  Sam- 
son and  Guy  Curtis,  Gideon  and 
Thurlow  Fraser  and  Joe  Ferguson, 
we  will  ever  be  ready  to  make  a joy- 
ful noise,  and  as  we  began  this  dis- 
course with  scripture,  so  we  will  end 
with  the  same' warrant.  Ezra  iii.  13: 
“For  the  people  shouted  with  a loud 
shout,  and  the  noise  was  heard  afar 
off.” 

One  of  the  pleasantest  gatherings  it 
has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  enjoy 
was  that  at  Principal  Gordon’s  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  Jan.  21.  The 
Divinity  students  have  long  felt  that 
they  should  institute  some  kind  of  en- 
tertainment as  a means  of  social  inter- 
course, but  the  term  is  already  so 
crowded  with  dinners  and  dances  that 
we  deemed  it  advisable  to  be  deliber- 
ate. The  opportunity  we  sought, 
however,  was  unexpectedly  provided 
through  the  goodness  of  the  Princi- 
pal. Perhaps  no  other  students  in 
Queen’s  are  so  intimately  associated 
together  as  the  Divinities.,  After 
spending  four  or  five  years  together 
in  Arts  they  enter  Theology,  and  for 
three  years  more  they  take  all  classes 
together.  It  was  therefore  a band  of 
tried  aqd  trusty  comrades  who  gather- 
ed around  the  Principal’s  festive 
board,  thirty-three  strong,  on  the 
evening  mentioned.  After  an  excel- 
lent repast  speeches  were  made  and  of 
necessity  floods  of  eloquence  poured 
forth.  Our  chief  musicians  then  did 
their  part  nobly,  and  finally  the  pro- 
ceedings were  brought  to  an  end  with 
the  singing  of  Auld  Lung  Syney  that 
is  they  were  meant  to  be.  The  Prin- 
cipal didn’t  realize  how  unsafe  it  was 
to  allow  thirty-three  Queen’s  Divini- 
ties to  go  up  stairs  and  get  their  things 


without  a police  force  to  look  after 
them.  The  choruses  that  issued  from 
the  upper  regions  were  enough  to 
waken  the  dead,  and  the  Queen’s  yell 
was  a shout  that  would  have  made  the 
walls  of  Jericho  fall  (Dublin  papers 
please  copy).  Forty  years  from  now, 
when  we  are  scattered  far  and  wide, 
when  the  Moderator  is  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Pope 
becomes  Bishop  of  Rome,  it  will  be 
pleasant  to  look  back  on  many  things 
that  happened  in  the  old  days  at 
Queen’s  : the  great  hockey  matches, 
when  we  went  forth  to  do  battle 
with  Science  Hall ; the  great  court 
rows,  when  the  Arts  men  called  in 
the  redoubtable  Divinities,  the  veter- 
ans of  tried  valour  and  well-known 
prowess,  to  assist  them  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  armed  hordes  of 
Philistines  who  dared  to  invade  the 
sanctity  of  the  region  “where  the  god- 
dess Levana  still  lingers,  and  the 
thunderings  of  the  sulphurous  Nickie 
are  heard  no  more”  ; but  not  the  least 
pleasant  of  our  memories  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  evening  of  the  21st  o1 
January,  1904,  when  we  met,  for  con- 
vivial purposes  assembled,  a very 
jovial  company,  at  the  house  of  Prin- 
cipal Gordon. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A UIFB  TIMB. 

WAS  Prof.  Cappon  thinking  ol 
the  classics  when  he  thought 
(at  the  Science  dinner)  there  should 
be  more  arts  subjects  on  the  Science 
curriculum  ? If  so,  was  it  from  a 
practical  or  culture  point  of  view  that 
he  based  his  opinion?  We  are  i®‘ 
dined  to  think  that  it  was  more  fro®1 
the  latter  point  of  view.  There  is  n° 
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doubt  that  to  attain  the  highest  de- 
gree of  culture  a good  knowledge  of 
the  classics  is  essential,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  or  should  be  : Is  it,  with  the 

limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
science  student,  worth  his  while  to 
take  up  such  work?  A.  I,.  Waddell, 
one  of  the  world’s  most  famous  bridge 
engineers,  has  something  to  say  on 
the  classics  as  applied  to  engineering 
in  his  book,  “De  Pontibus.”  After 
explaining  why  he  used  such  an  in- 
definite title,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

‘ ‘Why  revert  to  the  Latin  language  ? 
Is  not  English  good  enough  ? Cer- 
tainly, but  the  author  had  a reason  for 
Using  the  Latin,  which  he  will  pro- 
ceed to  explain,  as  the  said  captious 
reader  will  assuredly  not  be  satisfied 
without  some  explanation. 

For  five  years  of  his  early  life  the 
author  devoted  more  than  half  of  his 
Working  time  to  the  study  of  the  Latin 
, language  ; and  this  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity which  has  occurred  during  the 
twenty-two  years  of  his  professional 
career  to  put  the  knowledge  (?  ) so  ob- 
tained to  any  practical  use.  More- 
°ver,  he  fears  that  even  if  he  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  practice  his 
Profession  another  twenty-two  years, 
n°  other  occasion  will  occur  to  use  it, 
so  he  feels  the  necessity  for  grasping 
unique  opportunity  of  a eife- 
^riME.  Captious  reader,  are  you  satis- 
fied ?” 

Sadies  storm  the  hale  of  fame.” 

'I'he  long-expected  Science  dance  is 
°Ver  and  is  now  only  a pleasant  mem- 
0ry.  In  looking  back  over  that  event- 
Idl  evening  we  must  say  that  a 
sPlendid  floor,  superb  decorations  and 
Perfect  music,  contributed  toward  the 
foost  pleasant  dance  of  the  year. 


Everything  went  off  without  the 
slightest  incident  to  mar  the  evening’s 
harmony — it  was  simply  comme  il  faui. 

But  although  it  was  such  a success, 
many  there  were  among  the  fair  sex 
who  hesitated  about  going.  They  had 
heard  vague  rumours  concerning  the 
fate  of  a body  of  men  who,  at  dead  of 
night,  had  attempted  to  force  this  very 
hall  of  fame  to  which  they  were  now 
invited.  And  had  not  the  clouds 
burst  above  these  intruders,  and  the 
rain  descended  in  torrents,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  gate-way  ? Had  not  a 
hand  from  the  darkness  shot  out  and 
plucked  one  of  them  from  their  midst? 
They  were  astonished,  confused,  con- 
founded, and  had  fled.  Truly  this 
goddess  Science  must  be  cruel  ! 

But  in  the  face  of  all  this  they  trust- 
ed the  sons  of  Science  and  had  come. 
They  had  climbed  the  steep  ascent, 
every  step  disclosing  new  beauties, 
till  they  reached  the  very  quintessence 
of  loveliness  when  the  goddess 
Science  lierself  shone  forth  in  all  her 
glory.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
the  worshippers  of  Levana  see  our 
ideal  and  they  worshipped  with  us  at 
her  shrine. 

Our  hall  will  never  look  prettier 
than  it  did  on  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
and  the  committees  deserve  the  high- 
est praise  for  their  work  in  eclipsing 
the  high  standard  set  by  their  prede- 
cessors in  1903. 

The  sitting  out  rooms  of  the  hall 
were  especially  attractive,  and  there  ■ 
was  hardly  a moment  when  the  cosy 
corners  were  not  occupied. 

On  the  second  floor  Chief  Bogie  had 
pitched  his  tepee  and  entertained  his 
friends  at  the  rustic  table  so  familiar 
to  the  civils.  Another  room  showed 
that  the  arts  of  boxing  fencing,  la- 
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crosse,  and  many  other  of  our  athletic 
games,  are  not  unknown  to  Science. 
Still  another  was  decorated  with  wea- 
pons of  war,  but  one  and  all  were  pro- 
nounced by  our  guests  to  be  the  most 
charming  supper  rooms  they  had  seen. 

When  the  hour  arrived  for  our  de- 
parture few  could  realize  that  our  jolly 
dance  of  1904  had  slipped  past,  now 
only  to  live  as  a happy  recollection  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  were  present. 


NOTES  AND  PERSONALS. 

Never  worry  about  your  board  bill, 
your  landlady  will  always  do  that  for 
you. 

Bill  Eyre  says  that  the  Freshman 
year  is  the  best  one,  as  there  are  no 
back  classes  in  it. 

Prof.  Nicol  delivered  the  second  of 
a series  of  lectures  to  the  Kingston 
teachers  on  “Minerals  as  Imitators.” 
It  was  spoken  of  as  profoundly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  by  the  Whig. 

Cavers  says  walking  is  very  bad 
along  the  prominent . streets.  He 
made  the  astonishing  assertion  that  it 
took  him  three  hours  from  a midnight 
affair  to  accompany  an  acquaint- 
ance (?)  home. 

The  Descriptive  Geometry  class  is 
now  a very  popular  one.  There  are 
more  students  than  seats. 

Mr.  Tom  Fee  has  written  a new 
book,  “How  to  play  games,”  which, 
no  doubt,  will  reach  the  shelf  of  all 
those  loving  manly  sports.  To  attain 
success  in  any  game  the  author  insists 
upon  modesty,  and  when  this  has 
been  accomplished  the  athlete  will  be 
in  a position  to  assimilate  the  fine 
points.  His  advice  to  the  talkative 
athlete  is  “Keep  your  wind  for  the 
game  you  are  playing,  your  team 


needs  it.”  Copies  of  this  book  may 
be  had  from  Alfie  for  50  cents. 

One  student  has  recognized  a word 
used  by  us  in  the  Science  dance  arti- 
cle as  taken  directly  from  the  Bible. 
To  appear  original  these  days  and  es- 
cape detection,  sometimes  no  better 
place  can  be  found  to  search  for  either 
words,  similes  or  metaphors  than 
in  the  good  book. 

Although  $5  was  offered  for  the 
best  production  of  a new  yell  in  place 
of  “Who  are  all,”  none  of  the  six  of- 
fered yells  were  found  .suitable.  Per- 
haps when  T = 306°  5'  there  may  be 
enough  originality  around  the  Univer- 
sity to  get  a decent  yell  for  us. 

Will  some  body  convince  Billy  Way 
that  f of  $2.00  is  not  greater  than  f of 
2.25  ? Billy’s  slide  rule  is  not  correct. 

In  the  picture  group  of  the  inter- 
mediate champions  of  Rugby,  Science 
is  very  well  represented.  Tod  Sloan, 
although  usually  a modest  chap,  is 
certainly  posing  for  ef|ect  above  the 
doorway.  Perhaps  the  best  known 
man  of  the  crowd  is  Fraser  Reid,  who 
is  wearing  a dark  sweater  with  a Q- 
Mr.  Reid  is  one  of  the  very  few  men 
who  have  been  on  three  championship 
teams.  Other  Science  men  are  T.  E- 
Sutherland,  Bailey,  Lee  and  Gleason. 


IN  'the  whirl  of  the  rink. 

In  spring  a young  man’s  fancies 
lightly  turn  to  thoughts  of  love. 
Several  Science  students  have  already 
discovered  the  first  robin. 

If  the  management,  at  the  clang  °j- 
the  bell,  would  reverse  the  usual  <h' 
rection  of  motion  occasionally. 
would  greatly  improve  the  skating  0 
many  and  incidentally  show  up  some 
supposedly  good  skaters. 
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Was  Marty  Walsh  on  one  occasion 
in  the  Varsity  game  attempting  to 
rival  the  French  Professor  on  his 
fancy  curves,  or  simply  trying  to  loop- 
the-loop  ? 

The  rink  has  undergone  many  im- 
provements since  last  year.  Steel 
arch  trusses  have  replaced  the  old 
wires,  and  the  gentlemen’s  side  of  the 
rink  has  been  boarded.  It  is  on  ac- 
count of  this  latter  fact  that  the  “Pink 
and  White”  kid  has  commenced  to  do 
the  “stunts.” 

Geo.  Richardson,  of  Queen’s  team, 
is  surely  an  exponent  of  ideal  hockey, 
and  his  weakness,  it  any,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  is  too  much  of  a gen- 
tleman player  for  hockey  as  it  is 
played  now.  His  ability  as  a hockey 
player  will  otherwise  compare  favour- 
ably with  that  of  “Rat”  West  wick  of 
the  Ottawas  or  Marshall  of  the  Wan- 
derers. With  Marty  Walsh  as  special 
partner  it  will  be  hard  work  for  any 
defence  to  stop  their  scintillating 
rushes. 


Afylptira. 

HOCKEY. 

Queen's  III.  vs.  R.M.C.  II. 

ON  Friday  evening  Jan.  15th, 
Queen’s  III.  defeated  R.  M.  C. 
in  the  opening  of  the  O.  H.  A. 
Junior  series  for  this  district.  The 
Score  stood  4 to  3.  The  match  through 
°ut  was  a good  exhibition  of  hockey, 
and  was  witnessed  by  a fair  attendance 
spectators.  Queen’s  won  out  by 
superior  play,  being  faster  and  check- 
ln6  better  than  their  opponents.  In 
the  first  half,  Ellis,  of  Queen’s,  scored 
only  goal.  In  the  second  half 
Hale  secured  a goal  for  the  R.  M.  C., 


while  Richardson,  Brewster  and  Suth- 
erland each  scored  for  Queen  s.  Just 
before  time  was  up,  Corestine  shot  two 
goals  in  succession  for  R.  M.  C. 
“Chaucer”  Elliott  made  an  efficient 
referee. 

The  teams  were  as  follows 
Queens  III. — goal,  Madill;  point, 
Baker;  cover-point,  Malcolm;  centres, 
Sutherland,  Brewster;  wings,  Ellis.i 
Richardson. 

R.M.C.  II.— goal,  Smith;  point, 
Harrington;  cover-point,  Hammond; 
centres,  Ryerson,  Coristine;  wings, 
Hale,  Budden. 


Queen's  III.  vs.  R.M.C.  II. 

The  second  match  in  the  O.H.A. 
Junior  series  between'  Queen’s  III. 
and  R.M.C.  II.,  ivas  played  on  Wed- 
nesday, Jan.  20th.  R.M.C.  won  the 
game  by  5 to  o and  are  thus  winners 
of  the  round  by  8 to  4.  Queen’s  play- 
ed the  same  team  as  in  the  previous 
Friday’s  match.  On  R.M.C.  line-up, 
there  were  several  changes,  and  in  all 
probability  one  or  two  of  the  intermed- 
iates played.  In  the  first  half,  R.M.C. 
scored  two  goals  and  in  the  second 
half,  three.  Hale,  Powell,  Coristine 
and  Harrington  did  the  scoring. 
R.M.C.  played  faster  hockey  than 
Queen’s,  and  won  on  their  merits. 
Cyril  Knight  was  referee  and  conducted 
matters  in  a most  satisfactory  manner. 


queen’s,  ii;  varsity,  5. 

The  Kingston  rink  was  well  filled 
with  spectators,  on  Friday  evening 
Jan.  22nd.,  to  witness  the  Intercol- 
legiate Senior  match  between  Queen’s 
and  ‘Varsity.  This  was  the  first  senior 
match  here  this  winter  and  hence 
much  interest  was  taken  in  this  contest. 
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The  weather  was  very  mild,  yet  the 
ice  remained  firm  throughout  the 
match,  and  consequently  at  times 
fast  exhibitions  of  hockey  were  wit- 
nessed. The  match  was  very  interes- 
ting,the  score  at  times  being  quite  close. 
Queen’s  forwards  played  well  together, 
their  shooting  being  very  accurate, 
and  their  fast  checking  back  broke  up 
‘Varsity’s  onslaughts.  Furthermore 
the  defence  played  a reliable  game  and 
relieved  sharply.  On  the  other  hand 
‘Varsity’s  line  did  not  have  much  com- 
bination and  their  defence  was  readily 
pierced  at  times.  They,  however, 
made  some  good  individual  rushes 
which  at  times  proved  effective.  The 
play  was  devoid  of  roughness,  but  now 
and  then  a player  graced  the  side  for 
some  trifling  ‘offense  either  real  or 
imaginary. 

The  first  goal  was  scored  a minute 
or  two  after  the  game  started,  Walsh 
putting  the  puck  into  ‘Varsity’s  net. 
An  individual  rush  by  Brown  tied  the 
score.  ' Knight,  Richarson  and  Walsh 
advanced  Queen’s  score  to  five,  while 
McIntyre  scored  ‘Varsity’s  second  goal. 
The  half-time  score  was  5 to  2. 

The  play  in  the  second  half  was 
probably  faster  than  in  the  first. 
Walsh  scored  first  for  Queen’s.  ’Var- 
sity then  scored  two  more  on  shots  by 
Housser  and  McIntyre.  This  left  the 
score  6 to  4 in  Queen’s  favor.  From 
now  on  ‘Varsity  were  completely  out- 
played, Knight  scored  three,  and  Scott 
and  Richardson  each  one,  ’Varsity’s 
last  point  was  secured  by  McIntyre. 
This  made  the  final  score  u to  5 in 
Queen’s  favor.  Mr.  McDonald  of 
McGill  made  a capable  referee. 

Queen’s— goal,  Mills:  point,  Mac- 
donnell;  cover-point,  Sutherland;  cen- 


tres, Knight  (captain),  Walsh;  wings, 
Richardson,  Scott. 

’Varsity — goal,  McLaren  ; point, 

Evans  ; cover-point,  Beck  ; centres, 
Gilbert  (captain),  Housser ; wings, 
Brown,  McIntyre. 


(0ttr  Alumni. 


WE  are  glad  to  record  what  we  have 
been  awaiting,  the  wedding 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  Wilson,  a member 
of  the  theological  staff  of  Manitoba 
College,  and  Miss  Harriette  Smirle, 
M.A.  Miss  Smirle  came  a close 
second  to  Miss  Vaux  for  the  medal  in 
English  in  1902,  and  showed  that  one 
could  be  a good  student  and  yet  en- 
joy the  festive  side  of  College  life. 
The  wedding  was  held  at  Ottawa, 
Miss  Smirle’s  home,  on  Xmas  eve. 
Our  best  wishes. 


We  noticed  recently  the  death  at 
Windsor,  on  Jan.  22nd,  of  Dr.  Robert 
Lambert,  aged  76,  the  oldest  phy- 
sician in  Windsor.  Dr.  Lambert  was 
an  old  Queen’s  boy,  having  graduated 
in  medicine  in  1859. 

Rev.  R.  Chambers,  D.D.,  ’66,  mis- 
sionary in  Turkey,  is  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

Dr.  John  Rowlands  Shannon,  B,A.> 
has  been  recently  elected  secretary  of 
the  “British  Schools  and  University 
Club,”  of  New  York.  This  will  be 
pleasing  news  to  many,  as  Dr.  Shan- 
non is,  as  most  Queen’s  men  know, 
President  of  the  Queen’s  Alumni  So* 
ciety  of  New  York. 

Mr.  C.  J.  L.  Bates,  M.A,,  ’01,  Uni' 
versity  medallist  in  Philosophy,  writes 
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a few  lines  expressing  his  best  wishes 
for  the  welfare  of  Queen’s.  Mr. 
Bates  now  resides  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
and  will,  consequently,  be  able  to 
keep  a watchful  eye  over  the  frisky 
and  pugnacious  Jap. 

IExrijatti}£0. 

A MISSIONARY  to  Africa,  writing 
in  “ The  Intercollegian  ” on 
“How  to  Interest  Heathen  in  the 
Gospel  Message,”  says,  “As  I have 
said,  the  first  step  in  dealing  with  one 
maib  or  with  a crowd  of  pagans,  is  to 
say  or  do  something  which  will  at- 
tract instant  attention.  Our  Saviour 
thoroughly  understood  this  matter, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
Very  beginning  of  his  conversation 
^ith  the  Samaritan  woman  he  attract- 
ed  her  attention  and  excited  her  inter- 
est  by  talking  about  a kind  of  “living 
water,”  saying  that  if  a person  once 
drank  this  he  would  never  thirst 
again-” 

In  a recent  sermon  given  in  this 
Clty  the  minister  said  that  the  way  to 
^in  a person’s  heart  is  to  ask  for 
Something  which  he  can  give  you,  not 
as  a makeshift,  but  because  from  the 
greatness  of  your  heart  you  cannot 
help  but  want  it.  When  Christ  saw 
the  Samaritan  woman  come  to  draw 
Water  he  felt  thirsty,  and  so  he  asked 
her  for  a drink,  and  his  very  request 
Won  her  sympathy.  (We  hope  we 
have  succeeded  in  catching  the  idea 
su&gested  in  the  sermon.) 

Both  of  these  suggestions  are  inter- 
ring to  those  who  ever  do  mission- 
aW  Work,  either  as  a quiet  chat  when 
eilgaged  in  professionBl  work  or  as  a 
Sermon.  Some  men  may  use  the  one 
^thod  and  some  the  other,  for  differ- 


ent workmen  need  different  tools. 
Yet  it  seems  to  us  that  the  second 
method  is  more  in  harmony  with 
Christ’s  own  life. 


‘ ‘ Medical  Talk  ” is  an  interesting 
paper  dealing  with  a large  variety  of 
subjects  of  interest  to  doctors  and  to 
those  who  wish  to  do  without  doctors. 
The  editor  is  anti-vaccination,  anti- 
vivisection, and  anti-drug,  but  he  is 
so  sensible  in  the  presentation  of  his 
subject,  so  fair  to  others’  opinion,  and 
so  open-minded,  and  his  paper  con- 
tains so  many  practical  and  valuable 
hints,  that  we  feel  strongly  inclined  to 
agree  with  most  of  his.  conclusions, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  termed  a fad- 
dist. We  can  at  least  recommend  it 
to  any  one  who  cares  to  read  it.  You 
need  not  agree  with  all  of  it,  but  it 
will  make  you  think. 


This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
many  interesting  points  raised  in 
“Medical  Talk,”  but  we  quote  the 
following  : — “We  have  just  glanced 
over  a summary  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  football  season.  It 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
killed,  14;  seriously  hurt,  52;  in  ad- 
dition to  this  the  ill-fated  Purdue 
team,  which  was  practically  wiped  out 
in  a railroad  wreck,  had  several  in- 
jured men  "ho  were  sent  to  hospitals. 

. . So  the  slaughter  continues.  What 
will  be  the  end  of  it  ?”  “Once  a year 
the  game  laws  allow  men  and  women 
with  savage  instincts  to  kill  and 
butcher  those  innocent  creatures 
known  as  wild  game,  In  their  eager- 
ness to  kill  these  creatures  they  shoot 
each  other.  This  year  there  were  twen- 
ty killed,  five  mortally  wounded,  and 
twenty-two  seriously  wounded.  What 
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is  the  use  of  it  all?”  ‘‘Every  one 
ought  to  make  use  of  a thermometer. 
Get  a good  one  and  hang  it  in  your 
sleeping  room  and  another  in  your 
living  room,  and  note  what  tempera- 
ture is  an  agreeable  one.  75  F.  will 
be  found  agreeable  to  most  people. 
65  F.  would  perhaps  be  better.. The 
heat  in  the  house  should  not  vary  too 
much.  An  equitable  temperature 
should  be  maintained,  and  can  be  just 
as  well  as  not.  This  will  save  you 
from  catching  cold  many  times. 


“From  a lecture:  ‘Gentlemen, 

there  has  been  a change  of  opinion 
regarding  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease. This  reaction  set  in  during  my 
student  days,  which  lasted  thirty 
years.’  " — The  Student , Edinburgh. 


“I  walked  the  street  one  joyful  Christmas 


“Two  old  Scots  met  after  many 
years  apart : 

‘Oh,  hoo  are  ye  !’ 

‘Oh,  I’m  fine.  I’ve  been  mairit.’ 
‘Oh,  that’s  guid.’ 

‘Oh,  it’s  no  sae  guid  neither  ; she’s 
a bad  ’un.’ 

‘Oh,  that’s  bad.’ 

‘Oh,  it’s  no  sae  bad  neither  ; she 
had  a tocher.’ 

■Oh,  that’s  guid.’ 

‘Oh,  it’s  no  sae  guid  neither;  there’s 
nane  o’t  left.’ 

‘Oh,  that’s  bad.’ 

‘Oh,  it’s  no  sae  bad  neither  ; we 
bocht  a hoose  wi’t.’ 

‘Oh,  that’s  guid.’ 

‘Oh,  it’s  no  sae  guid  neither ; it’s 
burnt  doon.’ 

‘Oh,  that’s  bad.’ 

‘Oh,  it’s  no  sae  bad  neither;  she 
was  in’t.’  ’’—The  Student. 


morn, 

“And  saw  a merry  maiden,  tripping,  go 
“She  laughed  : ‘Sure  happiness  should  all 

adorn,’ — 

. Was  it  so? 

“For  soon  mine  eyes  beheld  a shivering  man, 
“From  hunger  faint,  head  bowed,  and  steps 
so  slow, 

“On  whom  society  had  placed  its  ban, 

Was  it  so  ? 

— Notre  Dame  Scholastic. 


“Circumlocution  is  talking  all 
about  an  object  without  naming  it. 
It  is  very  useful  sometimes.” 

“ Poe  gave  three  different  dates  for 
his  birth,  and  his  veracity  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful. 

“ Franklin’s  autobiography  was 
written  before  the  author’s  death.” 
The  above  are  items  culled  from  ex- 
amination papers  in  English  by  a 
writer  in  “The  Educational  Monthly.’’ 


ADORATION. 

dways  imploring  palms  we  raise  toward 
heaven, 

is  though  we  drew  the  consecration  down; 
Old  miss  the  holy  wells  that  gush  hard  by, 

10  men  mistakenly  look  up  for  dew, 

"he  while  its  blessed  mist  imbathes  their  feet, 
'herefore,  if  any  flower  shall  breathe  for  thee 
t fragrant  message  from  its  pencilled  urn; 
f spring  airs  glad  thee;  if  the  sunset  bring 
nto  thine  eyes  the  tears  of  solemn  joy; 
f any  radiant  passion  make 
existence  beautiful  and  pure  to  thee; 
f noblest  music  sway  thee  like  a dream; 
f sorrow  to  a mournful  midnight  turn 
I'hy  noon:  if  something  deepest  in  thee  was 
I'o  a dim  sentiment  of  mystery; 
f musing  warms  to  worship;  if  the  stars 
earnestly  beckon  to  immortal  life: 

Ponder  such  ministrations  and  be  sure 
1'hou  hast  been  touched  by  God,  bu 


“ Thirty  years  ago  it  was  though 
the  Homeric  poems  could  not  ha** 
been  written  down  till  the  seveut 
century  B.C.,  for  the  simple  rea9°* 
that  writing  was  not  known  to  t 
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Greeks  till  then.  Whatever  may  be 
the  date  of  the  first  writing  down  of 
the  Homeric  poems,  it  is  now  as  cer- 
tain as  ocular  demonstration  can  make 
it  that,  long  before  these  poems  were 
composed,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
-dSgean  islands  and  coasts  had,  among 
other  gifts  of  civilization,  a highly  de- 
veloped system  of  writing. . . It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  probable  that  the 
Phoenicians  got  their  alphabet  from 
the  JEjgean  people,  now  represented  to 
us  by  the  Minoan  civilization  of 
Crete.” — The  Oxford  Magazine. 


kittle  drops  of  water 
Freezing  on  the  walk, 

Make  the  naughty  adjectives 
Mix  in  people’s  talk. — Ex. 

"Patrick,  you  haven’t  given  fresh 
water  to  the  gold  fish  ?” 

"No,  miss,  they  ain’t  drunk  what 
they  had  already.” — Ex. 


"Many  are  the  arguments  which 
the  present  day  critic  advances  to 
reduce  the  Christian  faith  to  a gross 
materialism,  and,  indeed,  to  destroy, 
if  he  can,  supernatural  religion  alto- 
gether.”— St.  John's  College  Magazine. 

The  editorial  from  which  the  above 
is  quoted  gives  as  examples  a number 
of  questions  raised  by  the  Bible-critic, 
and  urges  that  Divinity  students 
should  be  prepared  to  meet  these  ques- 
tions by  having  beforehand  proved  all 
things,  and  not  merely  taken  them  for 
granted.  We  can  heartily  second  his 
advice.  But  what  if,  in  attempting  to 
Prove  all  things,  the  very  difficulties 
should  face  him  that  have  faced  the 
critic  whose  work  he  so  much  de- 
plores? Is  he  to  close  his  ears  to  rea- 
son and  say  "I  believe  although  it  is 


impossible”  arishe  to  throw  overboard 
his  whole  creed  because  there  is  a part 
of  it  which  he  cannot  accept  ? He 
must  do  one  or  the  other  of  these  if  he 
takes  for  granted  certain  ideas  and 
goes  to  his  studies  intending  to  prove 
them  true.  The  scientist  who  goes 
to  nature  to  prove  a pet  theory  is 
sure  to  fail.  He  succeeds  who  studies 
nature  and  then  frames  his  theory. 
We  should  pursue  our  studies,  not  to 
force  them  into  a proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  our  pet  notion  of  God.  We 
should  pursue  our  studies  to  find  out 
what  God  is. 

Further,  the  critic  does  try  to  re- 
duce Christianity  to  materialism,  shall 
we  say,  but  not  to  gross  materialism, 
for  the  material  and.  the  spiritual  are 
inseparably  bound  up  together.  He 
who  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  in  sup- 
ernatural miracles  finds  in  the  natural 
something  infinitely  more  miraculous. 
To  him  his  very  existence  is.  more  of 
a miracle  than  the  raising  of  the  dead. 
The  Greeks  believe  that  the  sun  was 
driven  through  the  heavens  in  a char- 
iot. Is  it  not  more  wonderful  to  think 
of  it  whirling  through  space,  guided 
by  an  invisible  yet  infinite  force  ? 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  as  a 
plea  for  him  who  will  not  believe  what 
he  cannot  understand,  ket  such  a one 
explain  if  he  can  the  blossoming  of  a 
flower.  We  would  however  urge  more 
sympathy  with  him  who  is  discarding 
from  his  faith  those  elements  which 
seem  to  take  away  from  its  sublimity, 
the  sublimity  that  comes  from  an  in- 
finitely harmonious  adjustment  with 
everything  and  all. 


"There  is  only  one  heresy  and  that 
is  selfishness  ; one  heaven,  and  that  is 
love.  ” — Vox  Wesleyana. 
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1?  Jfatria. 

OVERHEARD  AT  QUEEN’S — TORONTO 
MATCH. 

Sweet  young  thing — '‘Is  that  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  in  the  front  row  of 
the  balcony  ?” 

Escort— “No,  that  is  Mr.  P— nm-n, 
the  well  known  cyclist,  who  won  the 
mile  race  in  1902  by  three  laps.” 

AT  science  dance. 

W.  C.  Mcl—es— (Throwing  cushion 
on  floor  savagely)  “I  don’t  see  why 
people  want  to  bother  with  these 
things.” 

His  Partner — (Picking  up  the  cus- 
hion and  brushing  it  off)  “Pardon  me, 
but  this  is  our  cushion.  ’ ’ 

AT  ALMA  MATER  MEETING. 

J k McE— ch— n— “And  more- 

over Mr.  President,  this  floor  would 
have  twenty-five  feet  of  a rise.  Even 
I would  not  attempt  to  dance  on  such 
aslant.” 

Eogie  (interupted  by  Pete’s  dog) — 
Mr.  President,  have  I not  the  floor  ? 
(a  voice)  “Oh  ? that’s  only  a sample  of 
birch  bark.” 

W.  H.  Mcl es — “Are  we  not 

acting  in  a non-constitutional  manner, 
in  paying  this  $27.33  now  an^  then 
paying  a third  of  it  again?” 

J — k Sp — ks — “I  move  we  have  a 
Conversat  or  something.  ’ ’ 

It  is  learned  on  good  authority  that 
Dr.  McK — nl-y  recommends  a ‘cream’ 
diet  in  cases  of  typhoid  and  approves 
of  pulverized  ‘sunflower’  seed  as  an 

emetic.  

newspaper  clippings. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a surprise  to 
many  of  our  readers  to  know  that  Mr. 
M-ll-s  F-rg-s-n  and  his  assistant  are 
down  East  introducing  Collier  s Weekly 


to  the  students  of  the  various  colleges. 
— ( Missinabie  Reverberator. ) 

The  members  of  his  recent  congre- 
gation will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
Canadian  Divine,  Mr.  F-ed  M-ll-r, 
has  decided  to  study  further  at  Theo- 
logy— ( Belfast  Chronicle. ) 

BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  LIBRARY. 

“Parting  the  hare,  or  Minute  Vivi- 
section ” (a  treatise  in  Physiology)  by 
S.W.A.C.-de,  author  of  “Cheating  the 
Barber,”  “Tonsorial  Art  Defined,” 
Etc.,  Etc.,  written  during  his  engage- 
ment with  the  Seven  Sutherland  Sisters. 

‘ ‘Kidd- napping  or  how  to  enjoy  long 
sermons.  By  C.  E.  K-dd. 

Extracts  from  Engineering  Jour- 
nal— “No  true  engineer,  considering 
the  nature  of  his  nomadic  life,  should 
think  of  matrimony. ”-Sam  McC-ll-n, 
decidedly — “By  gum  ! That  settles  it, 
I’ll  enter  Medicine.” — (Note,  he  has 
entered.) 

LEST  YE  FORGET. 

(With  apologies  to  Mr.  Kipling.) 
Ladies,  who  have  a will  to  wed, — 
Whose  hearts  contain  a vibrant  chord, — 
Yet  scorn  to  meekly  bow  the  head 
At  any  lordly  creature’s  word ; 

Ladies,  there’s  balm  in  Gilead  yet ! 
Do  not  forget ! Do  not  forget ! 

The  giddy  flirts  have  had  their  day, 
Their  tete-a-tetes  and  pretty  mots ; 

They  must  depart  to  clear  the  way 
For  earnest  girls  who  will  propose. 

Go,  warn  the  silly,  gay  cocpiette, 

Lest  she  forget,  lest  she  forget. 

Ye  bachelors  who  take  your  ease, 

Whose  hearts  no  Cupid’s  arrows  tear, 
Down  gentlemen  upon  your  knees, 
Surrender,  to  your  conquerors  fair. 

Scan  well  each  house  that  is  “to  let.” 
Ye  can’t  forget,  ye  can’t  forget. 

The  years  so  quickly  pass  away, 

They  tarry  but  a moment  here: 

Ladies,  prepare  ye  for  the  fray ; 
Remember,  it  is  now  Leap  year, 

This  fact  before  you  firmly  set, 

Lest  ye  forget ; lest  ye  forget ! 
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WE  DON’T  WANT 
IT  ALL 

The  wide-awake  policy  of  quick  sales  and  small  profits  keeps  J 
the  wheels  of  trade  whirling  here.  Buy  right  and  sell  cheap 
and  keep  the  stock  turning  is  the  motto  of  this  store.  It  is  this 
perpetual  pushing  of  trade  that  keeps  factory  fires  bright.  It  is 
good  for  this  store  and  it  helps  you  to  goods  at  less  cost. 

Everything  in  Dry  Goods 

But  for  lack  of  space  we  can  only  mention  a few  items. 

Men’s  Fine  Unshrinkable  Wool  Underwear 

75c,  99c,  $1.25  each,  for  Shirts  or  Drawers. 

Men’s  Black  Cashmere  Sox 

25c,  35c,  39c,  45c. 

(4  Special  Makes  we  are  now  offering.) 

Men’s  Lined  Gloves,  Kid  or  Mocha 

In  Great  Variety. 

ladies’  Kid  Gloves  partment  with 

us  and  we  offer 

you  only  reliable  makes  of  Genuine  French  Kid  Gloves 
including  the  famous  Kid  Gloves  of  PERRIN  FRERES 
of  Grenoble. 

LADIES’  $1.00  KID  GLOVES,  IN  ALL  SHADES,  ALSO  BLACK  OR  WHITE. 
LADIES’  $1.25  KID  GLOVES-A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 


John  Laidlaw  & Son, 

170-172  Princess  Street,  Kingston. 
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FASHIONABLE  TAILORING 


We  lead  in  Fashion  and  Prices. 
The  Latest  Cloths  for  Overcoats. 


Full  Dress  Suits  a Specialty. 


CARROLL  & CO.,  i 


Merchant  j 230  Princess 


Tailors 


Street 


T.  H.  FERGUSON, 

(Successor  to  R.  H.  Toye) 

BREAD  AND  CAKE  BAKER,  GROCERIES,  FRUIT 
AND  CONFECTIONERY. 

r*  ■ IV I Conducted  under  the  Personal 

CATEKINU  Supervision  of 

To  At  Homes  and  Parties  MR.  F.  hambrook 


318  King  Street,  Kingston. 

Standard  Bank  of  Canada 

KINGSTON. 

Capital  paid  up  - - 11,000,000.00 

Reserve  Fund  - - - 925,000.00 

Total  Assets  - - - 14,071,848.94 

Savings  Bank  Department.  Interest 
Allowed. 

Drafts  and  Cheques  cashed,  on  all  parts  of 
the  World. 

W.  D.  HART,  Manager. 

Tames  Reid 

CIr  Leading  Undertaker  and 
furniture  manufacturer 


Established  1854 


: : : ’Phone  300. 

GrE).nd  Opera  House 

SIMMERS  STOCK  CO’V 

FIVE  NIGHTS 

and  SATURDAY  MATINEE, 
commencing-  MONDAY,  FEB.  1st. 

a 

THURSDAY,  FEB.  4 

QUEEN  0E  THE  HIGHWAY 

WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  1 0. 

“ The  Light  That  failed  ” 


i 


Fresh  Every  Hour 


•$••$*+***  ******  *^*.$* 

J ..J5THE  freshest  and  best  assortment  of  Choco-  T 
I vll  lates  in  Kingston.  Our  Celebrated  20c.  | 
•t*  Chocolates  cannot  be  beaten,  always  tresh,  ul-  J 
a ways  jTOOtl.  Genuine  Maple  a Specialty*  • ’ * X 

T Try  our  Pure  fruit  Chocolates,  they  are  fine,  5oc.  to®*' J 
$ +++.{.*  PRICES,  288  Princess  S«.  +*++* 


*♦++*+++ *++* ++++  •*••$•*•}•  -J-  -f"f"F 
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LAIDLAW  | 
ENGRAVING  ! 
COMPANY  ! 


ILLUSTRATORS 

PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 
HALF-TONE  ZINC  ETCHING 

AND 

COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY,  Etc. 

SPEEDY,  NEW  AND  ECONOMICAL 
PROCESSES 

38J  King  St.  West, 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. 


Boys!  Have  You  Tried  R.  J.  McDOWALL 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 


ALL 

ofNDS  ITIerchandise  TERMS 

Everything  the  best  in  its  line.  Pianofortes, 
Organs,  Cash  Registers,  the  Famous,  "Empire" 
Sewing  Machine,  Type  Writers,  Band  Instruments. 

471  PBI  NCESS  STREET,  K NGSTON.ONT. 
CAPE  VINCENT,  N.V. 

Agents  Wanted.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


Musical  °ansy 

ERCHANDISE  term: 


Manufactured  By 


G.  A.  McGOWAN, 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 


printing  i Pen’s  TEXTB05k? 


.A  FOR  QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS  a specialty 

JACKSON  I 

Wellington  St.  Phone  485. 


Students  will  save  money  by  buying  their  Text 
Books,  Exercise  and  Note  Books,  at  the  Corner 
Bookstore,  A complete  stock  of  Text  Books  m all 
years  and  departments  of  study.  Fountain  ens 

from  rso.  to  $3.  College  note  paper  with  crest  and 

envelopes  to  match. 

_ ...-nrT  thecorner 

p |^|5dC.  I 1 bookstore. 

Corner  Princess  and  Wellington  Streets. 
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How  are  your  eyes  when  studying? 

If  they  bother  you  have  Coates  examine  them  and  fit  you  with 
proper  glasses.  Opera  Glasses  at  right  prices  and  opera  glasses  rent- 
ed for  25c.  a night.  Get  your  Fountain  Pen  at  Coates — Waterman’s 
Ideal  from  $2.50  up  ; Parker’s  Lucky  Curve  from  $1.50  up  ; Coates’ 
Limestone  City  Pen,  only  $1.50  and  guaranteed. 

F.  W.  C4>flte*)Jeweler  and  opting! 

158  Princess  Street 


Always 
in  the  Lead ! 

For  Dinners,  At  Homes,  Private 
and  Public  functions,  arrange 
for  your  full  dress  suits  at  Im- 
perial Laundry.  Have  your  Frill 
Dress  Skirts  laundried  by  them. 


Students  Can’t  go  Home 
for  ’Xmas 

And  those  who  can  will  make  their  holidays  brighter  and 
happier  by  sending  or  taking  some  nice  Music  from  the 
little 

lIp-to-Date  Music  Store 

286  PRINCESS  STREET- 

Special  Offer  : ^ sh“" 

and  late  popular  pieces,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  will 
give  the  following  rates:  Any  one  piece  hanging  up<« 
popular  Music  for  21c.,  any  two  for  40c.,  3 for  57c.» 
for  62c.,  5 for  85c.,  6 for  96c.,  7 for  $1.12,  8 for  $1.20. 


The  Imperial 
Laundry 

F.  J.  McARTHUR,  Manatfer. 

TELEPHONE  302 

10  PER  CENT  OFF  YOUR 

DRUG  STORE  PURCHASES 

— AT— 

Caplor’s  palm  Garden 
Drug  Store 

124  PRINCESS  STREET,  KINGSTON, ONT 


Everything  in  Music. 


.♦The  Students'  Tailor.* 

See  his  Goods  and  get  his  Prices  before 
Purchasing  elsewhere. 

T.  LAMBERT,  Merchant Tailor- 


J.  H1SCOCK, 

fruits,  Confectionery  and  Oysters 

Agent  for  the  Niagara  District  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association. 


British  American  Hotel 
and  Hotel  Frontenac 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 


A.  E.  HEROD. 

BOOT  & SHOEMAKER 

Repairing  Promptly  Attended  to. 


Rates  $2  and  $3. 


A.  R.  MARTIN.  Prop. 


PRINCESS  ST. 


• ION  or  THE  OOLOCN 


.OOT- 


Wk  LOCKETT  SHOE  STORE 


FOR  GOOD  BOOTS  at  low  prices 
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T.  2Li~y  % 
'ffit/ftam  Sffae. 
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The  Students’  Laundryman 

hong  lee 

Like  your  trade  goot.  Leave  your  address  and 
John  will  call  for  washee. 

LAUNDRY,  338  PRINCESS  ST.,  KINGSTON. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CROWN  LANDS, 
- - ONTARIO.  - - 

Magnificent  Opportunity  for  Investment  in 

Mining,  Lumbering, 
Farming. 

For  Information  concerning  the  Resources  of  Ontario  in 
Farm,  Forest  or  Mine,  write 

Hon.  E.J.  DAVIS  , C0MMISSI°  TORONTO. 
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Educational  Department  Calendar 


October : 

i Notice  bv  Trustees  of  cities,  towns, 
incorporated  villages  and  township 
Boards  to  Municipal  Clerk  to  hold  trus- 
tee elections  on  same  as  Municipal  elec- 
tions, due. 

Night  Schools  open  (session  1903-1904.) 

Ontario  Normal  College  opens. 

November : 

9.  King's  Birthday. 

December : 

1.  Last  day  for  appointment  of  School 
Auditors  by  Public  and  Separate  School 
Trustees. 

Municipal  Clerk  to  transmit  County 
Inspector  statement  showing  whether 
or  not  any  County  rate  for  Public  School 
purposes  has  been  placed  up  on  Collec- 
tor's roll  against  any'  Separate  sup- 
porter. 

8.  Returning  Olticers  named  by  resolution 

of  Public  School  Board. 

Last  day  for  Public  and  Separate  School 
Trustees  to  fix  places  for  nomination  of 
Trustees. 

9.  County  Model  Schools  Examinations  be- 

gin. 

14',  Local  assessment  to  be  paid  Separate 
School  Trustees. 

15.  County  Model  Schools  close, 

Municipal  Council  to  pay  Secretary 
Treasurer  of  Public  School  Boards  all 
sums,  levied  and  collected  in  township. 
County  Councils  to  pay  'I  rcasurer  ol 
High  Schools. 

[6.  Written  Examinations  at  Provincial 
Normal  Schools  .begin. 

Practical  Examinations  at  Provincial 
Normal  School. 

22.  High  Schools  first  term,  and  Public  and 
Separate  Schools  close. 

Provincial  Normal  Schools  close 
(Session). 

24.  Last  day  for  notice  of  formation  of  new 
school  sections  to  be  posted  by  Town 
ship  Clerk. 

2=y  CHRISTMAS  Oay. 

High  School  Treasurer  to  receive  all 
monies  collected  for  permanent  improve- 
ments. i 

New  Schools  and  alterations  of  School 
‘ boundaries  go  into  operations  or  take 
effect. 


JO  Adelaide  Street,  A.,  Toronto. 


RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


The  Great  International  Route  between  the  East 
and  West.  The  Favorite  Route  to 

Boston,  New  York,  Ottawa, 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Peterboro, 
Toronto,  Niagara  Falls,  Chicago 

And  all  other  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Special  rates  to  Cricket,  Lacrosse,  Base 
Ball,  Hockey,  Curling,  Football  and  other  organ- 
zed  clubs.  Reduced  Rates  to  Students  for  Chi  is  t- 
mas  and  Easter  Holidays. 

4S#'For  full  information  apply  to 

J.P.  HANLEY,  G.T.  BELL, 

Kingston,  Gen.  Pass,  and 

City  Agent.  Ticket  Agt.,  Montreal. 
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London  and  Lancashire  Life 


Assurance  Company 

This  Company  transacts  life  insurance  exclusively. 

Invested  Funds,  - - - $8,815,000.00. 

Annual  Income,  - - - 2,000,000.00. 

In  5 years  the  funds  have  increased  $2,621,000.00.  Deposit  with  Dominion 
Government  for  the  security  of  Canadian  policy  holders  exceeds  $2,000,000.00. 
A progressive  up-to-date  company  paying  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  earnings  to 
policy  holders  on  the  with  profit  plan.  Forty  years  doing  business  in  Canada. 
Nearly  $5,000,000.00  of  new  business  is  written  annually  in  all  countries. 

PRUDENT  — PROSPEROUS  — AGGRESSIVE 

Head  Office  ;-COMPANY’S  BUILDING,  MONTREAL. 

Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,— Chairman  Canadian  Board.  R.  B.  Angus,  Esq.,  Vice-Chairman 

Directors,  -E.  L.  Pease,  Esq.,  Charles  M.  Hays,  Esq.,  C.  R.  Hosmer,  Esq. 

B.  Hal.  Brown, -Manager.  Mills  & Cunningham, -General  Agents,  Kingston. 

E.  J.  REID,  Special  Agent,  Kingston. 


The  Rathbun 


Company 

DESERONTO,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Doors,  Sash,  Blinds  and  all 
descriptions  of  Wooden  Building  Materials,  Rail- 
^ay  Ties,  Telegraph  Poles,  Shingles,  Posts, 
dealers  in  Coal,  Salt,  &.c.  Sole  Sales  Agents  of  the 
enadian  Portland  Cement  Company.  Manufac- 
turers of  the  best  cements. 

A.  CHADWICK,  KINGSTON  AGENT- 

The  Bay  of  Quinte 


Railway 

Short  line  for  Tweed,  Napanee, 
Oeseronto  and  all  local  points. 
Tr«ln  leaves  City  Hall  Depot  at  4 p.m. 


BUY  YOUR 

STATIONERY 
TOILET  ARTICLES 
FINE  CANDIES 
ETC.  ETC. 

FROM 

Woods'  Fair 


BOOTH  & CO. 

dealer  in 

COAL  m WOOD 

VESSEL  AGENTS 

WEST  STREET  KINGSTON,  ONT. 

TELEPHONE  133. 
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Kingston  Business  College  Co., 

KINGSTON.  ONTARIO.  t 

Two  strong  business  colleges  under  one  manage- 
ment. Best  equipped  schools  of  the  kind  m Canada. 

Write  for  information  to  321  Queen  Street,  King- 
.on,  Ont. ; Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto. 
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THE  STYLE  STORE  OF 
KINGSTON 

FOR 

Kid  Gloves,  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Millinery,  Laces  and  Dres 
Trimmings.  “ Not  what  we  say,  but  what  we  do.”  Prove 
us  by  seeing  our  goods  and  store. — STEACY'S. 


